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To ELIMINATE slow orders at spring 
switch locations and expedite traffic with 
safety, many railroads are installing 
‘““Union”’ Mechanical Facing Point Locks 
to provide the equivalent of interlocking 
‘protection for main-line train movements. 

Trailing moves against the closed point 
are made at speeds consistent with the 
turnouts employed. When a train trails a 
switch, the flexing of the switch points 
causes the automatic unlock of the lock 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


Sy 





rod to permit the trailing movement. 

After the train has cleared the spring 
switch, the points are returned to their 
normal position and a powerful spring re- 
stores the locking plunger of the mechani- 
cal facing point lock in the notch of a 
standard lock rod. A built-in circuit con- 
troller checks the locking plunger and the 
points of the switch to insure that they 
are in their proper positions for the safety 
of subsequent train movements. 
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The Week ata Glnuce 


TOWARD PROSPERITY?: Estimates 
of how many highways, automobiles, water- 
ways, washing machines, modern apart- 
ments and other gadgets which the people 
would like to have if they did not have to 
pay for them are not likely to reveal any- 
thing of what the future is likely to hold 
for the American economy. Yet that was 
the approach of a group of researchers 
_ under the sponsorship of the Twentieth 

Century Fund, which has just turned out 
a 3 lb. 11 oz. book, entitled “America’s 
* The issue’s lead- 
| ing editorial comments on the work, inden- 
'tifying many of the research group as 
' bureaucrats on the government payroll 
and the sponsoring organization as a pri- 
|, vately financed institute with New Dealish 
leanings. It goes on to warn that the 
large government expenditures which the 
authors predict may lead, not to national 
prosperity but to an unprecedented de- 
pression—for dependable prosperity, if it is 
attained, will come from the success of that 
patriotic part of Congress which is seeking 


‘to reduce taxes and government spending 


and chase out of Washington the kind of 
thinking and the type of government per- 
-sonnel which produced the 3 Ib. 11 oz. book. 


& 
RADIO ON D. M. & I. R.: The Duluth, 


™ Missabe & Iron Range has installed induc- 


tive radio train communication for use on 
all freight trains operating over its Missabe 
division which extends west and north from 
. Duluth, Minn., to mines on the Mesabi 
range. The system, described in an illus- 
’ trated feature article herein, does not sup- 
plant any dispatching arrangements; it is 
used primarily to convey information which 
will aid in getting trains out of yards 
promptly, in reducing the number of stops 
en route, and in minimizing delays if stops 
are necessary. It has also been found 
valuable for the reporting of defective track 
conditions and for service as an emergency 
means of Communication during failures of 
telegraph and telephone line circuits. 


e 

HIGHWAY PLAN: Routes selected for 
the “national system of interstate high- 
ways” have been announced and mapped 
by the Public Roads Administration. <A 
glance at the map, published in this issue’s 
news section, will indicate the windfall of 
improved facilities in store for railroad 
competitors. _The new system, following 
in general the present federal-aid system, 
extends over 37,681 route miles. It con- 
sists of north-and-south, east-and-west and 
diagonal routes which will reach 42 state 
capitals and serve directly 182 of the 199 
Cities in the country having a population of 
50,000 or more. Additional “urban circum- 
ferential and distributing routes” are yet 
to come. 


€ 

“SUNLINER” CARS: Ten “Sunliner” 
Passenger cars have been delivered by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. to the 
Central of Georgia. They are assigned 
Principally. to “The Nancy Hanks II,” the 
train inaugurated last month as a new serv- 
ce on the 294-mile run between Atlanta, 
a, and Savannah. The window and 


lighting arrangement, utilizing fixed Day- 
flector vanes between glass for the coach 
sections is a new A. C. F. development, 
while other interesting features are the 
arrangement and equipment of the wash- 
rooms and the layout of eating facilities in 
the grill-lounge car. The equipment is 
described in an article appearing on 
page 52. 
® 

FIRST HALF’S NET: Class I roads 
in the first six months of this year had an 
estimated net income of $204 million, the 
net railway operating income having been 
$368 million. Better than 1946’s first half 
when the respective figures were a deficit 
of $21 and n.o.1. of $155 million; but 
still short of the required 6 per cent return. 
For the 12 months ended with June the 
rate was only 3.69 per cent. 


® 
MONON CENTENARY: The Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville is 100 years old, 
and New Albany, Ind., where it all got 
started in 1847, recently went all out on 
a four-day birthday celebration. “There 
never was anything like it in Indiana be- 
fore” is the way our reporter describes the 
festivities which wound up with a three- 
hour parade and an outdoor buffet dinner 
addressed by Monon President John Bar- 
riger and Governor Ralph Gates of Indiana. 
The story appears on page 67. 

e 
PER DIEM ORDERED UP: The 
I. C. C. has ordered the per diem rate for 
rental of freight cars (other than tank 
or refrigerator cars) increased from $1.25 
to $2, effective for six months from Octo- 
ber 1. The order comes at a time when 
railroads are voting on a recommendation 
of the A. A. R. board of directors that 
the rate be increased to $1.50, effective 
September 1. The commission’s report 
is reviewed in one of this issue’s feature 
articles. 

@ 
CAR SERVICE RULES: The same 
article covers another commission report 
on its investigation of car service. While 
that decision conceded that the A. A. R.’s 
car-service rules had not been shown to 
be unlawful, it nevertheless went on to 
find that the railroads as a group have 
failed to furnish adequate car service. And 
it ordered the carriers to file their car 
service rules and regulations with the 
commission which will hold the proceeding 
open “for such further action as may be 
warranted.” 

8 
FED UP WITH WRINGER: Senator 
Clyde Reed of Kansas is “fed up” with the 
I. C. C.’s administration of Section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. He is ready to “im- 
peach” the commission “if necessary” to 
ease turns of its reorganization-plan 
wringer which is still squeezing out rail- 
road stockholders. The senator expressed 
his indignation at a recent press conference 
called to announce that the Senate inter- 
state commerce subcommittee which he 
heads will proceed with public hearings on 


. the commission’s practices. 


4] 


UNIONISM’S POTENTIAL: Profes- 
sor Sumner N. Slichter of Harvard is one 
of the foremost among competent academic 
scholars who have been studying labor 
unions and industrial relations dispassion- 
ately and objectively. His mature conclu- 
sions on how to make unionism serve the 
public interest are summarized in his re- 
cently-published book, “The Challenge of 
Industrial Relations,” which is reviewed 
in one of this issue’s feature articles. The 
reviewer found on practically every page 
valuable and helpful information for every 
American who is observant enough to 
realize that either the sand must be re- 
moved from the bearings of labor relations 
or the degeneration of our republic into 
some form of authoritarianism cannot be 
arrested. He also found statements which 
will challenge “accepted” opinions of both 
management and union adherents; and 
“plenty” which is applicable to labor rela- 
tions on the railroads. 

e@ 
MODERN COACH SHOP: All repair 
and maintenance work on Rock Island pas- 
senger cars is now being done in the mod- 
ern Chicago shop which was completed 
early this year as part of the road’s gen- 
eral program for improving its facil’ties in 
that city. The new layout, described in one 
of this issue’s illustrated feature articles, 
gathers under one roof all coach-repair 
facilities except those of the nearby truck 
shop which is also new. Substantial sav- 
ings are being realized as compared with 
costs of operating the former facilities, 
which were housed in several buildings, 
most of them built in 1868 when wood 
coaches were standard equipment. 

8 
WAGE CASE: The six-man arbitration 
board, which has been chosen to pass on the 
non-operating employees’ demand for a 
20-cents-per-hour wage increase, began 
hearings in Chicago August 4. The “neu- 
tral” members—Dr. William M. Leiserson 
and Robert D. Calkins—were chosen chair- 
man and vice-chairman, respectively. Labor’s 
opening presentation contended that the 
non-ops’ productivity has increase while 
their wages have lagged behind those in 
other industries. Also, that the board 
should disregard ability-to-pay considera- 
tions, leaving that matter to the I. C. C. 


) 
CAR-BUILDING PROGRESS: An- 
other: conference of car-building, railroad, 
and steel company representatives was held 
in Washington last week. Like the pre- 
vious meeting in February, it was called 
by Senator Clyde Reed who had been con- 
cerned over the failure of July production 
to reach the 7,000-per-month rate which 
had been expected. The meeting pointed 
up the fact that “unbalanced inventories” 
have been the principal cause of the trouble, 
since the steel industry, in general, had 
made good on its commitment to deliver 
the total tonnage required. The outcome 
was an understanding that Director John- 
son of O. D. T. will act as “coordinator” 
in an undertaking to effect the right dis- 
tribution of specific materials to builders 
and railroad shops. 
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Are We Headed Toward Prosperity, 
and if so How? 


A group of researchers under the sponsorship of the 
Twentieth Century Fund—a privately financed insti- 
tute with New Dealish leanings—has turned out an 
812-page book, weighing 3 lbs. 11] oz. and selling for $5, 
entitled “America’s Needs and Resources,” in which a 
gaudy economic future is predicted for this republic, but 
for reasons which are not persuasive. The method the 
researchers have employed consists, in effect, of esti- 
mating how many highways, automobiles, waterways, 


washing machines, modern apartments and other gad- . 


gets the people would like to have if they did not have 
to pay for them. They take a total of such estimates 
and that provides them with their most optimistic fore- 
cast of what national income and production is likely to 
be in the years ahead. Their estimate of minimum pros- 
pective production and income is based on projecting 
pre-war trends of various industrial and governmental 
activities into the future. . 


Government Spending for Transport 


The school of economics—if it can be dignified by that 
name—which the Twentieth Century Fund espouses is 
sufficiently revealed. by the fact that Stuart Chase, the 
highly articulate crusader for government “planning” 
and government spending, is the Fund’s principle oracle 
on economic questions; and by the presence of several 
well known New Deal names on the list of “experts” 
who prepared the volume. Among the trustees of the 
Fund are Adolph Berle and Francis Biddle. Many of 
the chapters in the book are written by bureaucrats on 
the government payroll. 

In examining the prospects for transportation the 
authors take a rather dim view of the future of the 
railroads. They give figures indicating that government 
outlays for capital expenditures on fixed plant for trans- 
portation averaged $1 billion annually in the decade 
before the war, while those of private enterprise are 
reported to have averaged only $300 million—with an 
additional $1.5 billion annually of private capital ex- 
penditures for equipment. By 1950 the authors esti- 


mate annual public capital expenditures on transporta- 
tion fixed plant at approximately $1.3 billion and those 
of private enterprise at only $425 million (in terms of 
1940 dollars). 

A rather somber view of railroad prospects is, of 
course, justified if a government policy of providing, 
for free, unlimited amounts of competing transportation 
facilities is accepted uncritically. But such a develop- 
ment would not jibe with a rosy forecast of economic 
prosperity for the country—because people do not be- 
come richer, but they become poorer, when they abandon 
economical ways of doing things in favor of ways which 
are more costly in labor and capital. 


Railroads, Too, Have “Needs” 


The study arrives at figures for the “needs” of the 
public for transportation facilities provided at taxpayers’ 


expense from estimates supplied by such government 


agencies as the Public Roads Administration and the 


-Army Engineers, which have a selfish personal interest 


in maximizing such expenditures. If the authors had 
obtained their figures of the “need” for improved rail- 
road fixed property by asking the chief engineers of the 
railroads how much they would like to spend if the 
taxpayers were paying the bill, doubtless they would 
have got some comparative figures on the relative ex- 
penditures likely to be made in improving the nation’s 
transportation plant quite different from those published 


_in this book. But such an approach would have been 


logical and consistent, which are attributes scarcely to 
be expected from protagonists of “spend-ourselves-rich” 
theories. 

The authors’ minimum estimates on probable future 
production are based on what they call “demand”, which 
is, generally speaking, merely a projection of the trend 
of pre-war outlays. In transportation in the decade 
before the war, the bulk of such fixed-plant expenditures 
were made by government. That is, they were expendi- 
tures based on political considerations—not on econo- 
mics. In economics demand is a force which is depen- 
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dent, not simply on desire—but on desire coupled with 
willingness and ability to defray the costs of the thing 
desired. 

Nobody knows what the economic demand is 
for airports, highways and waterways—because the 
costs are levied only in part or not at all on the people 
who desire them. The economic demand for such facil- 
ities never can be known until all the costs of providing 
them are assessed against the users; and, until this 
“user-pays” test is applied, it can never be known 
whether the country is made wealthier or poorer for 
the provision of all these airports, waterways and 
highways. 


Road to Depression 


The authors of this book have actually done nothing 
more than amass a lot of figures on past production, 
with some opinions regarding what people would like 
to have if they did not have to pay for it. Such figures 
do not of themselves reveal anything of what the future 
is likely to hold for the American economy. The driv- 
ing force in economic life, and which will determine 
whether it is to progress or recede, comes from the in- 
centive afforded to private investors and business men 
to enlarge and expand their operations. The authors 
of this book predicate much of the large-scale produc- 
tion which they foresee upon continued enormous gov- 
ernment expenditures—but they do not attempt to 
measure what the effect of government profligacy may 
be upon the attitude and outlays of private investors 
who will have to pay in taxes for the generosity of the 
public-spenders. It is certainly possible that the large 
government expenditures these authors predict and 
favor would lead, not to national prosperity, but to an 
unprecedented depression. 

A prosperous future for the country, including rail- 
roads, is possible—and, barring war, is even probable, 
but not because of the “needs” of a lot of people for 
things they would refuse if they had to pay for them; 
and not because of the likelihood that the trend of 


governmental expenditures initiated in the tragic decade , 


of the New Deal will continue. Instead, dependable 
prosperity, if it is attained, will come from the success 
of that patriotic part of Congress which is seeking to 
reduce taxes, to reduce government spending, and to 
chase out of Washington the kind of thinking and the 
type of government personnel which have contributed so 
largely to the production of this volume by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. . 


Rivals Make Good Partners 


The old chestnut about two heads being better than 
one is particularly applicable to the vexing problem of 
freight loss and damage, because the effect of research 
and publicity in this field has a way of increasing in geo- 
metric proportion as the number of interested parties 
increases arithmetically. There was a time only the 
carriers worried about the problem. Then along came 
the April Perfect Shipping Month campaign a dozen 
years ago, and now the members of the shippers’ ad- 
visory boards make much—and effective—ado about 
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good packing and shipping. There remains another 
party to add to the company in the interest of all con- 
cerned—the trucking industry. 

This proposed partnership of transportation agencies 
which in some of their operations complement each 
other, but elsewhere are often bitter rivals, is not as 
incongruous as may appear at first. It is already in 
effect in one advisory board territory and was proposed 
by the members of the Mid-West board at a recent 
meeting in Milwaukee, Wis. The partnership would 
mean simply that the local committees on freight loss 
and damage already set up by the regional units of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., be invited to 
serve the loss and damage prevention committees of the 
boards in an advisory capacity, as have the operating 
and traffic officers of the railroads ever since the com- 
mittees were formed. Truckers have participated in 
the boards’ Perfect Shipping campaigns for several 
years. It is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
motor transportation men be admitted to the boards as 
members—as is now the case on one board—especially 
in view of the fact that the railroaders are not voting 
members of any board. 

The advantages of such a “marriage of convenience” 
are important enough to overcome any qualms the re- 
presentatives of either industry may have regarding 
mutual labors in the vineyard. The trucking industry 
will gain easy contact with groups of important shippers 
already organized and demonstrating a deep interest in 
the loss and damage problem. It will also share in the 
advances in research and employee education already 
made by the railroads in packaging and_ handling 
methods. It is no secret that the trucking industry 
generally lags behind the railroads in this respect. Ac- 
curate figures on truck loss and damage claims are not 
available, but incomplete figures on several large over- 
the-road operations for a part of 1944 showed a loss- 
to-revenue ratio as high as 1.07 per cent, compared to 
the railroad ratio of 0.82 in that year. 

From the cooperative effort the railroads will gain, 
first, the over-all benefits of “spreading the good word”. 
It is certain that better handling of goods by truckmen 
will aid the railroads cut their claims payments on less- 
carload shipments accorded a truck pick-up or delivery. 
Second, the experience of the trucking industry in the 
handling of small-lot shipments, which constitute the 
bulk of its traffic, may prove valuable to the railroads 
in reducing the extraordinary ratio of loss and damage 
on their own l.c.l. traffic—in 1944, $4.71 per $100 of 
revenue, compared with $0.78 per $100 of revenue for 
all freight traffic, and in 1945, $5.80 compared with 
$1.09 for all freight. Put otherwise, less-carload traffic, 
which constituted but 5.6 per cent of total railroad 
freight revenues in 1945, accounted for almost 30 per 
cent of loss and damage payments. . 

Shippers will gain the convenience of making the 
contact with both forms of transportation at one stroke, 
without the necessity for double meetings and preven- 
tion campaigns. Generally speaking, the leaders among 
the shippers who give their time and effort to loss re- 
duction work are a relatively limited group. Very like- 
ly, without joint programs, the same men would have 
to give their time to the trucking industry in activities 
which would duplicate their association with the rail- 
road prevention committees. 
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Public Interest 
In Apprenticeship 


Courses of classroom instruction for apprentices in 
the various shop crafts have been inaugurated recently 
by the Union Pacific, the New York Central and West- 
ern Pacific which are worthy of notice for several rea- 
sons. For one thing, the courses of instruction are 
separate for each craft. A common tendency in this 
respect has been to use a maximum of common instruc- 
tion material and a minimum of material selected for its 
specific value to the individual craft. Six crafts— 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal work- 
ers, electricians, and carmen—will each receive instruc- 
tion in a separate class. This is also one of the early 
cases in which the problems of apprenticeship are under 
the guidance of a general apprenticeship committee on 
which management and unions are both represented. 
Sharing in the formulation of the plan as consultants 
were the Nebraska Department of Vocational Education 
and the Supervisor of Industrial Education of the local 
school system. 

These programs carry out the basic policy of the 
Apprentice-Training Service established by the Depart- 
ment of Labor under an act of Congress passed in 1937. 

This basic policy is that programs for the employ- 
ment and training of apprentices should be jointly 


developed and mutually satisfactory. A committee re-_ 


presenting management, unions, and a number of inter- 
ested Government agencies, known as the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship, serves to formulate policy and 
to establish standards of selection and training. State 
Councils, representative of the same groups and inter- 
ests, are being established by request of the national 
service. National trade joint committees have also been 
established by some employers’ associations and trade 
unions to develop national trade apprenticeship stand- 
ards, and the work of the national and state groups has 
been directed toward arousing interest and active par- 
ticipation on the part of local employers and em- 
ployees. Where local organizations are lacking depend- 
ence is placed on individual plant committees. Through 
some or all of these voluntary groups the Apprentice- 
Training Service functions to establish its principles and 
improve training standards throughout industry. 

Thus is being recognized the public interest in ef- 
fective industrial training at a level of excellence which 
will insure an adequate supply of all-around mechanics 
in all of the important skilled crafts. So far as the rail- 
ways are concerned, the standards will have to be ex- 
ceptional to equal or improve on those established by 
several railroads some thirty-five to forty years ago, 
notable among them, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the New York Central. Not only did these systems 
produce well-educated mechanics but they produced a 
generation of mechanical-department officers of various 
ranks who have contributed materially to the elevation 
of the standards of official excellence in that department. 

But there has been a sad sequel to these early appren- 
tice systems which the new incidence of the public inter- 
est may remedy. That has been the fair-weather char- 
acter of the support they have had from management. 
All too frequently, when for any reason the going got 
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tough, all the carefully built-up systems of shop training 
and school-room instruction were wiped out, and usu- 
ally very reluctantly, if ever, completely replaced. If the 
public interest in the subject succeeds in halting, or even 
slowing up this tendency it will have justified itself. 
Apprentice training is vital in the long-term planning 
on which depends continued health of the industry. 


To Pioneer or to Wait 
for the Bandwagon? 


The rate of technological progress in any field 
depends almost as much on the willingness to give care- 
ful consideration to new ideas as it does on the develop- 
ment of such ideas. A new or improved device or 
method may actually be far superior to present practice 
but its advantages are of no effect if opportunity is 
denied to demonstrate them. 

For instance, when the idea of butt-welding rails into 
long lengths in open track was first put forward, the 
comfortable attitude was to assume that this proposal 
was impracticable because it did not provide for expan- 
sion and contraction arising from changes in tempera- 
ture. While there may be other difficult problems con- 
necte? with this practice, which as yet are not solved, 
there is now little doubt that the effects of temperature 
changes in long lines of butt-welded rails are not too 
serious an objection. 

Similarly, when the practice of string-lining curves 
was introduced, the easier approach, rather than view- 
ing this procedure objectively as a potentially valuable 
tool in track maintenance, was to insist that it was 
preposterous to believe that a track foreman and a 
couple of his men, working with a piece of string, a slate 
and a few other simple tools, could lay out a curve as 
well or better than an engineering party using expensive 
surveying instruments. It should be added, parenthet- 
ically, that this practice like many another innovation 
which encountered strenuous opposition in the begin- 
ning, is now standard procedure on many large systems. 

New ideas involving railway track have recently been 
proposed and are now being discussed. Among these 
are a number of procedures for lengthening the service 
life of crossties, some to be applied to new ties and 
others to ties that have already been inserted in the 
track. Another proposal involving a radical departure 
from present practice holds that important advantages 
may be obtained by adding a certain amount of sand to 
crushed stone ballast. A third is the development of a 
synthetic ballast by “cooking” a mixture of sand and 
clay at high temperatures. 

When such proposals are made, deviating widely from 
present practice, the temptation can be strong to reject 
them for some superficial reason rather than submit to 
the discipline of a painstaking and objective analysis of 
their relative merits. The willingness to make such 
analyses is a part of the job of developing designs and 
methods to assure the maximum economy in maintain- 
ing tracks and structures. In the absence of such open- 
minded inquisitiveness there is always the possibility of 
finding it necessary, possibly with some chagrin, to 
climb on to the bandwagon after it has already acquired 
a sizable list of passengers. 
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EN “Sunliner” passenger cars have 
been delivered by the American Car 
and Foundry Company to the Central 
of Georgia to equip the railroad’s new 
train, “The Nancy Hanks II’, inaugu- 
rated on July 17 as new service for the 
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Sunlight is directed upwards by Deflector vanes in the upper 
third of the coach windows. Fluorescent lighting fixtures 
separate the vanes from the remaining portion of the windows 


*‘Sunliner”’ Equipment 


The dining and lounge sections in the grill-lounge car 


294-mile run from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Savannah, Ga., and for assignment to 
other trains as dictated by the traffic 
requirements. The ”Nancy Hanks IT” 
consists of one coach-baggage car, one 
grill-lounge car, one divided coach and 











































Ten cars built by the American 
Car and Foundry Company 
equip the “Nancy Hanks IT” 


for Atlanta-Savannah service 


for C. of Ga. 


one coach. The other six cars are com- 
prised of three coaches and three divid- 
ed coaches, both types being exact 
duplicates of the cars of the same kind 
used in the four-car train. 


Distinctive Design Features 


A new development of the American 
Car and Foundry Company is the win- 
dow and lighting arrangement utilizing 
fixed Dayflector vanes between glass, 
for the coach sections. The vanes ex- 
tend one-third of the way down from 
the top. of the windows and are sepa- 
rated from the remaining two-thirds 
nosition by fluorescent lighting fixtures. 
These vanes deflect sunlight upwards 
to the bottoms of the solid baggage 
racks and to the ceiling which form 
reflection areas and diffuse the light. 
At nighttime the illumination from the 
fluorescent lights is also reflected and 
diffused from the racks and ceiling in 
the same manner. [Illumination test 
data is given in an accompanying table. 

The windows are furnished with ad- 
justable drapes which can be drawn 
across each individual window instead 
of roller shades. At night the fluores- 
cent lighting may be switched to a low 
candlepower for travel comfort. 

The washrooms in the coaches are 
of particular interest because of their 
equipment and arrangement. The wash- 
rooms alone occupy approximately an 
eight-foot space and are flanked at each 
end by toilet compartments. The ladies’ 
washrooms .are furnished with three 
combination vanity-and-wash basin fix- 
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tures arranged in a semi-circle, the 
vanities being fitted with wing mirrors, 
individual seats, and facial tissue dis- 
pensers. By lifting the dresser top at 
each vanity, the fixture is converted into 
a wash basin with hot and cold run- 
ning water. The dental bowl is a sepa- 





Illumination Measurements— 
Central of Georgia Coach No. 660 


Artificial Illumination 
(One-half of car—curtain open) 


Foot- Foot- 
Seat Foot- candles candles 
stations Voltage candles 118 volts std. lamps 
See Note See Note See Note See Note See Note 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1 . 132.0 31.5 33.2 28.4 
2 . 120 17.2 18.1 15.5 
3 ~ aa232 29.8 Si3 26.8 
4 . Ls 20.5 21.6 18.5 
5 . as 33.2 35.0 30.0 
6 . wi 235 22.7 19.4 
7 , 217% 32.0 33.8 28.9 
BS tices 111.9 23.0 24.2 20.7 
9 - L120 Sauce 35.0 30.0 
10 . ut 22.6 @ 23:8 20.4 
11 Paes 4 31.5 33:3 28.5 
12 , eo 23.6 24.8 21.2 
13 ; PS 34.5 36.5 31.2 
Ws canes 111.8 22.6 23.8 20.4 
er 412.1 33.6 35.3 30.2 
16 , wat 24.2 25.5 21.8 
Ss See 211.7 35.8 37.8 32.0 
18. » 220 Lad 24.5 21.0 
Tae eee 111.9 32.5 34.3 29.3 
20) . waa. Bees 24.6 21.0 
2, er ree 112.2 34.7 36.5 3122 
De © apse tees 112.0 23.0 24.2 20.7 
3. , 2148 KS 4 33.4 28.6 
cf See 112.2 23.2 24.4 20.9 
Bee <eisee 111.9 KE K falas, 30.4 
BG. soscioe 131.7 21.6 22.8 19.5 
OF spe 112.0 31.8 33.5 28.7 
re 111.6 18.8 19.9 17.0 
4A. ..... 1300 15.6 16.4 14.0 
4B ...... 2120 15.0 15.8 13.5 
IZA. ....: 3085 18.7 19.8 16.9 
1IZB oo. PERS 16.1 17.0 14.5 
20A .... JIZO 18.8 19.8 16.9 
Z0B .... 4Z0 16.0 16.9 14.5 
2600. 3.5 SERS 16.7 7.7 ESiz 
268 2.22 iS 13.2 14.0 12.0 
Average footcandles—window seats ...... 29.6 
Average footcandles—aisle seats ........ 19.9 
Average footcandles—all seats ..... av) 24.7 
Average vertical footcandles—baggage rail 13.6 


Notes: 

(1) Odd numbers are window seats—‘A’ are 
aisle, ‘B’ are at baggage rail. 

(2) Voltage read simultaneously with foot- 
candles at load center. 

(3) Footcandles read on 45 deg. plane, 33 in. 
above floor at front center edge of seat. 

(4) Footcandles as read corrected to 118 volts. 

(5) Footcandles corrected to published lamp 
lumen rating at 118 volts. 


Brightness Readings 
(At 45-deg. angle—aisle seat in center of car) 


Conditions 


Near fixture ... re Gs ee Sone 1,250 
Under side of near baggage rack 55 
Ceiling above aisle seat i 8 
enter Ceiling’ 2 = 8 ea es 15 
Ceiling above far baggage rack ...... 8 
Under side of far baggage rack ...... 38 


Natural Illumination 





Footcandles 
i A a 
; All curtains 
Above Curtains Curtains closed ~ 
floor, ft. open closed —_—— 
See note facing facing Facing Facing 
(1) west west east west 
ree 22 10 10 
Be ats 121 30 12 18 
60 40 20 28 
cakes 46 68 26 48 
.) 76 75 30 52 
6 80 80 32 56 
He \ptaatteys 70 90 36 62 
Bases 68 90 32 65 
Conditions: 


cat extending north and south 
Sun 20 deg. from zenith west side 
Bright but slightly hazy 
ootcandles ranged from 3,500 to 5,500 during 
N readings 
‘ote (1): Opposite center window, center of aisle. 


Foot-Lamberts © 





rate fixture. Both the ladies’ and men’s 
washrooms have couches seating four 
persons. The men’s room is furnished 
with two wash basins, one on each side 
of a dental bowl. 

Another interesting arrangement is 
the separation of the eating facilities 
of the grill-lounge car into a lunch 
counter seating six passengers for light 
meals and a regular dining section 
accommodating 16 passengers. These 











facilities and a kitchen together. occupy 
one-half the car and are ahead of the 
lounge section seating 24. The three 
main sections of this car are separated 
from each other by partitions extending 
from the side walls to the aisle. 

All of the cars have lengths of 78 ft. 
11 in. over the end sills and 85 ft. 0 in. 
between the coupler pulling faces. They 
are 10 ft. wide over the side posts and 
13 ft. 6 in. high. The distance between 


Above—The lunch counter facilities with the dining and lounge sections 
in the background. Below—The men’s toilet facilities in the coaches 










































One of the Central of Georgia coaches built by the American Car and Foundry Company 


truck centers is 59 ft. 6 in. The differ- 
ent car types have the same basic under- 
frame and side frame construction. 

* The structural framing materials are 
low-alloy high-tensile steel and open- 
hearth steel, the latter being used only 
for the center sills and vertical end 
members. The center sills are made of 
two A.A.R. half center-sill sections, 
Z-26, with the top flanges welded to- 
gether and with bottom tie plates at the 
center and the ends. The top flanges 
of the center sill are reinforced at the 
end casting attachment with an 8-in., 
22-lb. channel extending from _ the 
bolster to a point midway betweer it 
and the first crossbearer. Steel end 
castings having integral draft lugs and 
buffing-gear pockets extend through the 
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ible a2 3S -- = - 13 Spaces @ 3'55"=44'1I5"- --- ----------- > 
we -—— + 12'9"----- oe --—------------------------- 59'6" Truck Centers --------------------- 
HE ma a an a a a an a = nn nn = = - 76" Over End Sills —— — --— = <<< - — —$ — — — — = 
Nice nai eee annem meio me Sin a en an hn hte an we 85'0" Coupled~- ----- --- --—-- ---—----------------- - 
Above—The coaches seat 56 passengers and have two large washrooms. Below—The di- 
vided coaches accommodate 68 passengers and have two toilet compartments at each end 
hiiiee ae wenn eee === $4'Sj--- ------------- - i se pci a ale — — 6'83-- - >| 
| | | 
| o IO. Ce Or) oo oo ay a oe. Ohms | O 
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Ie -----+12'9" ---- ea a ee 59'6" Truck Centers - - ----- ------------------- we —---- 12'9"----4 
k#----------------------------------- 78'1I" Over End Sills-----—-------------------------------- >, 
We --------— -—----—--------------------- 85'0" Coupled ----------------------~-~--------------- > 
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bolsters and are secured to the center 
sills by welding. 

The underframes and the side and 
roof frames are fabricated in jigs as 
welded sub-assemblies. Spot welding 
was used to apply the side sheets and 
the roof sheets are riveted. After the 
sub - assemblies were completed ‘they 
were brought together and riveted, the 
rivets being concealed on the car 
exteriors. 

The side plates are formed as Zee 
sections by a side-frame angle, 2% in. 
by 2 in. by 6 in., and by a roof-frame 











— angle, 2% in. by 2% in. by %e in. 
‘ after the roof and side sub-assemblies 


are riveted together. The side sheets, 
letterboards and pier panels are of 
13-gauge low-alloy high-tensile steel 
spot-welded to all framing members 
iter. with the joints butt-welded and ground 
smooth. The skirting is made of 16- 
gauge low-alloy high tensile steel spot- 
welded to the side frames. It is cut 


inder- 








































































































Is are 
open- away at the trucks and hinged in sec- 
only tions to permit access to the equipment 
end underneath the cars. 
de of 
tions, Roof and Floor Design 
d to- 
it the The carlines are 3-in. pressed Zee 
anges sections of 13-gauge steel. Welded to 
t the these are the purlines of 16-gauge steel 
8-in., extending the full length of the roof. 
the The carlines are welded to the roof side 
en it angles that form a part of the side 
end plates. The roof frame is covered with 
; and low-alloy high-tensile sheets of 16- 
h the gauge steel that is secured to the fram- 
Three combination vanities and wash basins are ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle in the ladies’ washrooms 
- ‘li. aa ---—--------- 27'53------------ i heincillt Hlibda ii ----- SS >< --6'8 5" > 3'2">4 
> 0 Men Electric x i o Teche] 
O O O O jt [Steam]| | 7 
; iS o 0 SoS fo 6 rman | rt 
—S wa O O onr7 7 Bac 1 Kitchen a 
ocker ;/ oa {ti : 
otha i" CO a 1 | Cer oo 
n .3'0" -3'8">}< -5'03~-»630"« -- -- - ----------------~------ a ane os Bet sence 3st. re 1759 —-—— he --~-9'05*-- = 
oem |! + -—-—+-12'9- —-—- ae — -—- —-- -— —-- --- -- - - ---------- 59'6" Truck Centers—--—------------------- os sete 12'9"----—4> 
a-w | & | eer ------------------------ --- 7811" Over End Sills---—------—-------—-------—----------- > 
mr Sit cs WA hth Scene Sh eh NN kita ied wiki pe cin emcee omeaesae + 











Above—The grill-lounge car seats 24 passengers in the lounge, 16 in the din- 
ing section and six at the lunch counter. Below—The coach-baggage car is 
arranged with seats for 56 passengers, two toilets and a 19-ft. baggage room 
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The entrance to the divided 
coaches with the electric 
water cooler at the right 


ing by rivets having special low heads. 
The roof has the A. A. R. oval contour. 

A false floor of 18-gauge zinc-grip 
steel is welded to the underframe mem- 
bers. Five longitudinal stringers, one 
on each side located under the seat 
pedestals, are supported by the under- 
frame cross members. A Keystone floor 
of 20-gauge galvanneal steel is 5@ in. 
high. 

Each car has a vestibule at one end 
only. These have O. M. Edwards’ trap 
doors which operate the folding steps. 
The vestibules are equipped with stain- 
less-steel super Diamond floor plate; 
the steps have Kass safety treads of 
stainless steel. 


Insulation 


The divided coaches and the coach- 
baggage car are lined with Stonefelt 
insulation; the coaches and grill-lounge 
car have Fibreglas. All cars have 3-in. 
insulation in the sides and roof and 2-in. 
in the ends and floors. Anti-squeak tape 
is used throughout the cars to break the 
direct metallic connection between the 
car framing and the inside finish. 
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All coach seats are Heywood-Wake- 
field’s Sleepy-Hollow type spaced on 
41%-in. centers. The coaches have a 
capacity of 56 passengers; the divided 
coaches seat 68 and the coach-baggage 
56. The divided coach has one section 
carrying 28 passengers and another 
seating 40 passengers. The additional 
seating capacity in the divided coaches 
is due to the installation of a men’s and 
a women’s wash room in each end of 
the car, these four rooms, each on one 
side of the center aisle, taking less 
space than the spacious coach lounges. 

The lounge section of the grill- 










lounge car carries 16 passengtrs in 
seats along both sides of the cars and 
eight passengers in built-in sofas at 
three corners of the section. The dining 
section has fixed booth-type seats for 
16 passengers and the lunch counter is 
furnished with stools for eight persons. 


Decorative Treatment 


The exteriors of all cars are painted 
the standard gray and blue of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia and the same generai 
color scheme is used for the interiors. 
In all coach compartments the interior 








Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Central of Georgia Cars 
Built by the American Car and Foundry Company 


PRPSMNSMNMND ohn niin Slob ayes Ftv cio weiee eae Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ere EINER ascot. 41 sss ose ieee eee Sterling Steel Castings Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
RUE ee oe haa sens anaes Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ansrx trames, Cast steel «i... 6s. .cssc ees General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 
UE 006) 2 Aine Aig sigs is, ps wis < giein a wins eee Standard Steel Works, Division of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Burnham, Pa. 
MEER IG Os CEOs Sec Gk aws Soe eee American Locomotive Co., New York : 
SE ee ee ea eee Standard Steel Works, Division of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Burnham, Pa. d 
USES aie Of i eee Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
eee MI Sa Sires (os) 0 lg od dso die ows 0 leo ae Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 
SUNOS os Gio ssw OR . Miner, Inc., Chicago 
UES PRIRAU IMCD — 55 25,0 = 0.9 0% 0 0 9.0.80 wei National Malleable & Steel " Caitinibs Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bolster locking center pin ................ W Miner, Inc., Chicago 
TRIER iG eo iis 05 whic ce aos voles «ons OMS American Steel Foundries Co., Chicago 
See NMINOON IS oss os 56.6 8 Gis p05 Wiles ieiw'e le sie Monroe Auto — Company, Monroe, Mich. 
Roller-bearing wheel units ................ — ivision, General Motors Corp., Harrison, 
Sound-deadening pads: 
RN eee ocean Wore) 028A a: oid Geran Scalpiola rege United States Rubber Co., New York 
ee eee eee et Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
PASS MMMS: os ces bo < 2s sss .s'ss ec ss NOW Nork Mer Brake Co., New York 
SUIEK MOR WOTAMRB. . 0... 5.6 oi.6s sis 05 oie wie American Steel Foundries Co., Chicago 
RUIN EMIS 2) O's Soieid o oar lais 0 ain 8 wo. deve wR W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 
ae. oo. rec ee American Brake Shoe Co., New York 
WOME RUFAING 65.5 66.4 soe sass sare tm ag Mfg. Co., Chicago - 
MDI rn oir ieee a cia rax Sis co Pees se O. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ERNIE 22056 issn Sue ews wes awe wines pn Fn Abrasive Metals Co. ., Irvington, N. J. 
SNR iW wid a .aisies oH see Gules ee Harnley Weatherstrip Co., Chicago 
United States Rubber Co., New York 
Insulation: 
Fiberglas Peis ers ules emi op 3en1e GE Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Co ES cen ce oy ee eee ee Johns-Manville, — York 
SRR END gsi. 5 ess cS pvicla ks duel swe wal Haskelite Mfg. orp.» Chicago 
Doors, Outside .... 2.220222. 2 seen eee see American Car an oundry Company, New York 
RUMI MADD EES) oi cic oie a 6c «sim hus ve ome Loeffelholz Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PIII PION SS OT IS oie da Si oeas ale Dayton Mfg. Co., ayton, Ohio 
Wocksijand door closers .2......... 020+. Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Se a ee irre Corporation, Chicago 
PAVERCE ons eas si slee ee Se esse sitientse Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago 
Anti-squeak tape .........-.-.+.0+eeeeees Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
CSM ONTIAON MOOTED 5. oi sos os ess ees 2 Tuco Products Corp., New York 
Keystone floor .........-- 00. +sse esse erred American Car and Foundry Company, New York 
Re OO a ee ore A ear Johns-Manville, New York 
é Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
PMN SE Sty Wis ca sine ies pays eS ie eke Hunter Sash Co., Inc., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Glass... see ee eee eee Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pressed prism safety glass,.............. Pressed Prism Plate Glass, Co., Chicago 
Window curtains .....................-..Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Formica... -.. eee eee eee teen eee Formica _ Insulation oe rig Chictonati, Ohio 
SM IER RNC IINRES oc oa ack ys We ans Ki sich ous av are Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Sofas, chairs and tables ................. General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Upholstery fabric, coach ................. Goodall Fabrics, Inc., New York 
ee po es Rea AI F. Schumacher & Co., New York 
Ash stands and serving trays ............ Marshall Field & Co.,- Chicago 
Kitchen range and broiler ................ Detroit Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
SDPRRMAIN WADE MOOQIOR. oo 05 6 ocin « 2500's oe Marquette Railway Supply Co., Chicago 
Batteries ..... 2.212. sees eee eens Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 
Charging receptacles ats ace ere oe Pyle-National Company, Chicago 
Axle lighting equipment ................. Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
Lighting RI he ee 5 LG ee Luminator, Inc. = Chicago 

: , Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
Electric wire .......-. Dt eee eee e eee eens Okonite Company, Passaic, a: 
Electric conduit and fittings .............. Pyle-National Company, Chicago 


Appleton Electric 


ompany, na 


Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, 


Air conditioning equipment .............. Safety Car Heating & Lighting 7 id New York 
(IE OS a eer eee ao Anemostat Corporation of America, New York 
cS Len ater sore Diehl Mfg. Co., Somerville, N. J. 
NNN Ee REINS nk i oa’s ois o-enis Keb aes Railway Utility Company, Chicago 


Uni-flo grilles = é wes? 
Heating: equipment and air conditioning 


er Pe ae Barber-Colman, Rockford, IIl. 


SOMMER Oil Sg ria Gr aera dass GK SE Rice Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago 
PU EMUOIIIN 6 ok os Sas ake w swe eS Pyle-National Company, Chicago 
EE Sais 6 ous aa o% sions a 3% came Duner Company, Chicago 
Lavatories, Se AOE: 5 So oie soon. 6 oe Crane Company, Chicago 
Gopper pipe and fittings .............:... Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
UNE Sa eee ee Gertie et: Johns-Manville, New York 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Fire extinguishers ..........-22ssee00+- Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, . ia 
RRRINE RNB a se Gis aun A aie aoe Se we E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


MURR re ee eee eo eee eo eae Scaife Comparry, Oakmont, Pa. 
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finish below the windows is blue. The 
panels dividing the windows, the end 
walls and the passageways are painted 
a soft gray. The portion of the cars 
above the windows, including the bot- 
tom of the basket racks, are a pale 
ivory. Adjustable draperies at the win- 
dows are a combination of blue, yellow 
and cream. 

Half of the coaches have seat cover- 
ing in a soft blue, the other half being 
in a rust color. The floor covering is 
a mottled agate tile with gray inserts 
forming a diamond design. 

The grill-lounge car has the same 
color scheme except that Venetian 
blinds and a carpet replace the drap- 
eries and tile floors of the coaches. 


Truck Design 


Four-wheel single drop - equalizer 
trucks with cast-steel frames made by 
the General Steel Castings Corporation 
are used under all cars. They have 
5%-in. by 10-in. journals fitted with 
Hyatt roller bearings and with smoke 
bombs to indicate overheating. Both 
the equalizer and bolster springs are 
alloy-steel helical types. Vertical mo- 
tion is controlled by Monroe shock ab- 
sorbers and the truck bolsters are re- 
strained by rubber-cushioned bolster 
anchors. 

Sound-deadening materials, Fabreeka 
and rubber, are used to isolate noises 
completely from the car body. The 
principal points insiulated are the bol- 
ster springs, truck center plates, body 
side bearings and the moving parts of 
the coupler and butfer mechanisms, 

The cars have National tight-lock 
couplers, A.A.R. type “H,” with 
Miner’s A-4-XB_ draft gears and 
B-18-X_ buffers. 

Electrical power is supplied by the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany’s 20-kw., 32-40 volt genemotor 
with a Spicer drive. The batteries are 
Exide Monoblocs, type EPTC-45-A, of 
1,294 ampere-hour capacity. 

Air conditioning is furnished by an 
electro-mechanical eight-ton unit of the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany in each car. Both the air condi- 
tioning controls and the heating equip- 
ment were supplied by the Vapor Car 
Heating Company. The heating system 
is the unit fin type with an air temper- 
ing coil in the evaporator. 

Fluorescent lighting is used through- 
out all passenger sections ; incandescent 
lights are installed in the passageways 
and the toilets. 

Drinking water is supplied from an 
electric water cooler in each car. 

The New York Air Brake Com- 
pany’s schedule HSC air brake equip- 
ment with D-22-R control valves is 
installed in all cars. Simplex unit clasp 
brakes are applied. 
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A Miner staff type hand brake is 
located in the vestibule of each car. 
The kitchen interior equipment, the 
counter and the back bar of the counter 
are of stainless steel construction. 
Kitchen equipment includes the Detroit 


Michigan Stove Company’s junior com- 
mercial open-top range with salamander 
broiler operating on propane gas. 

The water-storage capacity for the 
grill-lounge car is 200 gallons; all other 
cars carry 150 gallons. 





New Tournapull 


Another- model in its line of high- 
speed, electric-controlled earth-moving 
equipment—the Model B Tournapull, 
having a capacity of 35 tons—has been 
announced by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. Powered by a 225-hp. 
Diesel engine, the new unit is available 
for use with two sizes of scrapers—the 
new E-35 Carryall having a capacity 
of 35 tons (26.1 cu. yd., struck), or 
the 25-ton E-25 Carryall (16.5 cu. yd., 
struck). With the E-35 Carryall the 
overall specifications of the unit are: 
Length 37 ft. 6 in.; height 11 ft. 3 in.; 
width 11 ft. 7 in.; wheelbase 23 ft. 
84 in.; minimum turning radius 33 ft. : 
and empty weight 20% tons. It can 


. make a 90-deg. turn in either direction. 


The new developments in the design 
of the Model B Tournapull include 
electric control, Tournamatic constant- 
mesh transmission, and ‘Tournamatic 
differential. The Tournapull steering, 
and the Carryall bowl, apron and tail- 
gate are all controlled by individual 
electric motors, replacing conventional 
steering principles and eliminating te 


buttons on the Tournapull dashboard. 

The new Tournamatic constant-mesh 
transmission eliminates the foot clutch 
and permits changes of gear by moving 
one lever, which is said to give non- 
stop, instantaneous speed selection. The 
unit has four speeds forward and two 
in reverse, and travels at speeds up to 
15 m.p.h. 

A newly-designed torque-proportion- 
ing differential is said automatically to 
supply the most power to the drive 
wheel having the firmest footing, which 
action is said to give positive control, 
greater traction regardless of underfoot 
conditions, and to eliminate the spinning 
of any wheel independently of the other. 

Both the Model B Tournapull and 
the Carryall are mounted on 24.00 by 
29 tapered-bead tires. The tapered-bead 
tire is said to seat itself firmly against 
the wheel rim ‘at low air pressure, 
which action is reported to give greater 
traction and flotation and longer life. 

The new Tournapull is designed 
specially for high production with high 
speed and maneuverability, and is said 
to be particularly adaptable for big 
yardage jobs, such as roadway construc- 
tion, or those involving heavy stripping. 





The Model B Tournapull with scraper 


need of a power-control unit for operat- 
ing the scraper. The electric motors 
are of a new alternating-current type 
with the lugging characteristics of the 
direct-current type, and are specifically 
designed and built for use in connection 
with heavy construction work. These 
electrically-operated controls are said to 
give all Tournapull and scraper opera- 
tions finger-tip control by means of push 


Based on good working conditions, 
negligible grades, level cuts, efficient 
management and a 60-min. per hr. oper- 
ating efficiency, the Model B Tournapull 
with the E-35 Carryall is said to be 
capable of moving 347 cu. yd. of earth 
per hour on a 500-ft. one-way haul, 
244 yd. on a 1,500-ft. haul, 169 yd. 
on a 3,000-ft. haul, 129 yd. on a 5,000-ft. 
haul, and 69 vd. on a 10,000-ft. haul. 
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Train Communication in Road Service 


on Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 


Project on complete operating division includes equipment in 10 locomo- 


tives, 17 cabooses and 7 wayside offices, for operation on 440 track-mile 


A’ a means of mininjizing delays and 
facilitating train operations, the 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range has in- 
stalled inductive radio train communi- 
cation for use on all freight trains on 
a complete operating division including 
440 mi. of track, 10 locomotives, 17 
cabooses and 7 wayside offices. The 
principal traffic handled by the D. M. 
& I. R. is iron ore, which is hauled 
from the mines in Northern Minnesota 
to the ports at Duluth and Two Har- 
bors on Lake Superior. From _ these 
ports the ore is shipped in lake boats 
to various points in the vicinity of steel 


mills at ports on the lower Great Lakes. 
The rail haul from the mines to the ore 
docks varies from about 60 mi. to 95 mi. 
The Missabe division, which has been 
equipped with the inductive radio train 
communication, extends west and north 
from Duluth to mines on the Mesabi 
range at Coleraine, Taconite, Hibbing, 
Mitchell, Shenango, Buhl, Mt. Iron, Vir- 
ginia and other towns as indicated on 
the accompanying map. 

As a general rule the ore is hauled 
in solid trains, each consisting of 180 
The cars are each 24 ft. long, 
The older cars 


cars. 
coupling to coupling. 





The loud-speaker and hanger for the handset are mounted 
in the cab of a locomotive behind the engineman’s seat 





each have a capacity of 50 tons of ore, 
and the newer ones 70 tons. The loco- 
motives used on these ore trains are 
rated at 140,000-Ib. tractive effort. The 
train speeds are limited to 30 m.p.h., 
plus 5 mi. tolerance, for northbound 
trains, and 25 m.p.h., plus 5 mi. toler- 
ance, southbound. In order to minimize 
damage to equipment and to reduce the 
number of break-in-twos, special efforts 
are made to coordinate operations so 
that the southbound trains, which are 
loaded, need ‘not be stopped from the 
time they leave the yards at the mines 
until they arrive in the Proctor yard 
near Duluth. 

The engine and train crews make 


_ their headquarters at Proctor, and ordi- 


narily a run is made by taking a train 
of empty cars to a mine yard at some 
town on the range, and then returning 
to Proctor with a train of loaded cars. 
On the average, about 10 to 12 such 
trains are operated daily. A_ local 
freight train is operated each way daily 
except Sunday, and a local passenger 
train supplemented by branch line 
passenger service is operated each way 
daily. 


Train Communication Equipment 


The train communication equipment 
is the Aireon inductive radio type, oper- 
ating at 170 kilocycles, frequency modu- 
lated. In the cab of each freight loco- 
motive, the loud-speaker and hanger for 
the handset are mounted on the wall 
near the engineman’s seat. A_ small 
panel, just below the loud-speaker, in- 
cludes knobs for adjusting the volume 
of the loud-speaker, as well as_ the 
squelch to eliminate the noise between 
transmissions. In the center of this 
panel are two small lamps which are 
lighted to indicate that the system is 
operating properly. For example, when 
transmitting, the upper lamp is lighted 
to indicate that the equipment is func- 
tioning to place the message “on the 
air.” An incoming message causes the 
lower lamp to glow. 

The single-turn loop—for transmit- 
ting as well as receiving—extends in a 
vertical plane the length of the loco- 
motive. The upper side of the loop 
being on special brackets above the 
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boiler and to the right of the steam 
dome and smoke stack, and the lower 
side extends along under the running 
board. The radio sets for sending and 
receiving are shock-mounted in cases 
located under the head brakeman’s seat 
in the cab. Power for operating the 
radio is taken from the steam-driven 
turbo- generator on the locomotive. 
Thus the communication equipment is 
all on the locomotive proper, with none 
on the tender. 


Equipment on Cabooses 


In each caboose the loud-speaker is 
mounted in one end of the cupola, and 
the handset hanger in the other end, 
the cord being long’ enough to allow 
the handset to be used by a man seated 
in the cupola or standing on the floor 
of the caboose. The single-turn loop 
for sending and receiving extends in a 
vertical plane around the length of the 
caboose, the wire being encased under 
wood moulding. The radio equipment 
for sending and receiving is located in 
one of the cupboards below the cupola. 
The power for operating the radio 
equipment and electric lamps on the 
caboose is furnished from a 110-volt 
a.c. generator which is driven by a 
small Diesel engine located in a special 
compartment in a corner of the car. 

In this communication system, when 
either sending or receiving, the loops 
on the cabooses or locomotives are in- 
ductively coupled with the previously 
existing telegraph and telephone wires 
on the pole line. These wires transmit 
the high-frquency energy between the 
vicinities of the locomotive and the 
caboose of a train, between trains, or 
between wayside offices and trains. On 
certain sections the pole line includes 
seven wires, of which four are copper 
and three are iron. Between Hull Junc- 
tion and Hibbing the pole line consists 
of two iron wires, and, between Hull 
Junction and Coleraine Junction, two 
copper wires. Other factors being 
equal, the range of communication in- 
creases in proportion to the number of 
Wires on the pole line. 

Inductive radio apparatus for com- 
munication with trains is located in the 
dispatcher’s office in Duluth, at the yard 
office in Proctor, and in the offices at 
Coleraine Junction, Iron Junction, 
Mitchell, Riley and Taconite Junction. 
Satisfactory communication can be 
Maintained between a caboose and a 
Wayside station for distances ranging 
from 30 mi. to 50 mi. or more, depend- 
ing on local conditions and the number 
ot wires on the pole line. However, 
When on a long section of line, as for 
example between Coleraine Junction 
and Iron Junction, a train crew “works” 
With the nearest open office. Approxi- 
mately half way between these points, 
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The electronic radio equipment is 
coupled units which are located 


inductive blocks were connected in the 
pole line wires so that, for example, 
when a northbound train passes this 
point, the crew is forced to work with 
the operator at Iron Junction rather 
than the one at Coleraine Junction. By 
this means, the train communication, 
as operated with one office, is limited 
to a certain area, thereby improving 
efficiency by minimizing confusion. 
The train communication is not in- 
tended for use as a means of dispatch- 











arranged fn demountable, plug- 
in a cupboard in the caboose 


ing trains, the train movements being 
authorized by timetable and train orders 
the same as previously. Rather, it is 
used primarily to convey information 
which will aid in getting trains out of 
yards sooner; in reducing the number 
of stops en route; and in minimizing 
the duration of delays if necessary 
to stop. 

When a train is made up in a yard, 
the conductor uses the radio to advise 
the engineer when the required train 








On each caboose the 110-volt power is furnished by an engine- 
generator mounted in a special compartment in a corner of the car 
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line pressure is pumped up, and when 
the brake tests are completed. Also, 
when the train is ready to depart, the 
conductor gives the engineer a proceed 
signal by radio. Previously this infor- 
mation was passed from the rear end 
to the front end by hand, flag, lamp 
or lighted fusee signals. In congested 
yards, such as at Proctor, serious delays 
were occasioned in passing hand sig- 
nals, especially in foggy weather. On 
the average, the radio saves from 10 
to 15 min. in getting a train out of the 
yard. Similarly, when stops are made 


on the road, the conductor uses the ° 


radio to advise the engineer that the 
flagman has returned to the caboose and 
that the train can be started. This 
saves the time which was previously 
lost in passing hand signals. 

On May 13, when a road train was 
picking up some cars at Mitchell, a 
trainman saw that one of the cars was 
in bad order. As a result of using the 
radio to communicate between the 
caboose, the locomotive and the yard 
office, it was determined that the defect 
could be corrected with the car in 
the train, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity of setting it out. This allowed the 
train to départ without excessive delay. 

On June 5, when making an air test 
on a train preparing to depart from 
Rust yard, near Hibbing, trouble was 
experienced with one car. When the 
engineer and the conductor were using 
the radio to discuss the trouble, the 
yardmaster in the office at Mitchell 
overheard the radio conversation. He 
picked up a car inspector and went at 
once to the car. The necessary adjust- 
ments were made quickly, thereby 
obviating the necessity of setting out 
the car, which would have caused a 
delay of at least one hour in the de- 
parture of the train. 


Used While on the Road 


While en route, the conductor and 
trainmen watch their train, and if they 
see a hot box, or any condition affecting 
the movement and safety of the train, 
they can use the radio to advise the 
engineer. By conversation, they agree 
on where the train is to be stopped for 
inspection at a location where the train 
can best be started again or where a 
car can be set out if necessary. 

The enginemen and trainmen on each 
train watch the cars of other trains as 
they pass. On May 2, the engineer of 
Extra. 229 South received a call from 
the conductor of a northbound train 


stating that a brake was sticking on a 
car near the middle of the southbound 
train. The engineer increased the brake 
line pressure and thereby released the 
brake, without stopping the train. Thus, 
whenever the conductor sees defects on 
the train, he can use the radio to advise 
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the engineer, rather than open the air 
valve in the caboose and run the risk 
of damage to equipment and break-in- 
twos. 

The operators in the wayside offices 
also watch passing trains and, if they 
see a brake that is sticking, can use 
the radio to advise the engineer. 


Each set of steps on a caboose is lighted 
by a lamp mounted underneath the car 


_ While en route crews use the radio 
communication system to convey in- 
formation concerning the progress being 
made by trains. For example, on July 1, 
a southbound train on the Alborn 
branch was approaching Coleraine 
Junction just a short time prior to the 
approach of a southbound train on the 
main line. After an interchange of in- 
formation by radio, the engineman of 
the train on the main line reduced 
speed, thereby allowing the other train 
to pass through the junction in time to 
clear the block and to allow the inter- 
locking to be lined for the second train. 
Thus neither train was required to stop. 

When stopping a train at a certain 
location—as, for example, to set out a 
car or stop the caboose at some point— 
the conductor uses the radio to tell the 
engineer how many car lengths more 
to go. Similarly, when entering or de- 
parting from a yard or siding, the con- 
ductor keeps the engineer informed of 
the location of the rear end. In special 












instances, to save train stops, arrange- 
ments may be made for yardmen to line 
switches. When a train was departing 
from Emmert, on June 30, a yardman 
was directed to close the switches, and, 
therefore the conductor used the radio 
to tell the engineer to “highball the 
north gates.” This saved a stop and 
delay for the train. 

If a train breaks in two the radio is 
used advantageously in three ways: (1) 
to pass information back and forth be- 
tween the conductor and engineer; (2) 
to advise the train dispatcher so that 
repairs can be made or the car set out 
as quickly as possible; and (3) to get 
the train on its way again. In case of 
an unusual stop, the radio is used to 
pass word to any following trains so 
that they can reduce speed and exercise 
special caution. Also, in case of a de- 
railment, in which the other track or 
tracks may be fouled, the radio is used 
to warn trains on those tracks also. 
This does not dispense with the use of 
other signals or measures for the pro- 
tection of trains. 


Finds Broken Rail 


Train communication is being used 
in some instances to report defective 
track conditions and thereby trains can 
be stopped short of the defects, and 
track forces can be called quickly to 
make repairs. For example, on May 7, 
the conductor on Extra 220 North 
called the operator at Coleraine Junc- 
tion to report that his caboose had 
passed over a defective piece of track 
just south of the bridge at Burnett. 
The engineer of Extra 229 South heard 
the statement, and, as he approached 
Burnett, watched the rails on_ the 
southward track. He saw that a section 
of the rail was broken out, and used 
his radio to report this to the operator 
at Coleraine Junction. Accordingly, 
trains on the northward track were 
stopped short of the bridge at Burnett. 
The track foreman was called and he 
replaced the rail. Thus the radio train 
communication was effective in elimi- 
nating a potential cause of derailments. 
In the event of a train accident, the 
radio would be advantageous in making 
complete reports immediately, thus per- 
mitting decisions to be made promptly 


concerning action to be taken in the 


operation of other trains or in sending 
out aid. 


When Pole.Line is Down 


The train radio serves as an emet- 
gency means of communication during 
failures of the conventional telegraph 
and telephone line circuits. During 4 
recent flood, a section of pole line was 
washed out so that wires were broken 
and telegraph and telephone communt- 
cation was out of service. Nevertheless 
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the train communication system worked 
satisfactorily through this break. Thus, 
in this instance, the new radio system 
was effective in keeping trains moving 
when otherwise delays would have been 
serious until the flood subsided, and 
the line wires were repaired. 

The radio train communication sys- 
tem is a great help in the operation of 
local freight trains. Upon arriving at 
a town, the engineer and conductor use 
the radio to discuss the switching moves 
to be made. While these are under 
way, they carry on conversation con- 
cerning how far to pull down or back 
up, thus saving considerable time. By 
means of the radio, the conductor can 
keep informed of the progress and exact 
location of approaching trains, so that 
he will know whether time is available 
to run to a town ahead or to make 
switching moves prior to the arrival 
of those trains. Thus, by saving a little 
time here and there, the local freight 
has been enabled to get over the road 
in considerably less time, and thereby 
is rendering better service to the public. 


Power Supply on Cabooses 


An important feature of this train 
communication project is the form of 
power supply on each caboose which 
consists of a 3,000-watt, 60-cycle single- 


phase, 110-volt a.c. generator directly © 


connected to a 4-hp., one-cylinder Witte 
Diesel engine. This unit is in operation 
continuously while the caboose is in 
service and supplies power for not only 
the train communication but also for 
electric lamps in and on the caboose. 
The total demand is less than the 3,000- 
watt capacity, but a Diesel-driven unit 
of smaller capacity was not available 
on the market. 

The engine-generator unit is mount- 
ed on rubber, and is housed in a special 
compartment constructed in one corner 
of the car. In order to minimize noise, 
the walls of this compartment were con- 
structed with a 34-in. board, a 1%-in. 
layer of hair felt insulation, a 34-in. 
board and an inside lining of tinned 
sheet metal. The result is highly satis- 
factory, to the extent that when a train 
is traveling at normal speed, a’man in 
the cupola, or the other end of the car, 
can hardly tell that the Diesel engine 
is running. 

The engine-generator compartment is 
ventilated by a draft, forced by the fan 
on the engine. Air is drawn in through 
a screened opening 18 in. square in the 
outside wall, and exhausts through a 
similar opening in the roof which is 
fitted with an overlapping weatherproof 
cover. 

The engine exhausts through a 
1}4-in. pipe through the roof. Mufflers 
are used on some of the engines but 
not on others, and experience indicates 
that mufflers are not necessary. 
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From the inside of the caboose, two 
sliding doors give access to the engine- 
generator compartment. These doors 
-are closed and locked by padlocks, the 
keys for which are held by maintenance 
forces. From the outside of the caboose, 
access to the compartment is gained 
by removing a special panel 49 in. high 
and 47 in. wide, which is normally held 
in place by bolts. This panel is taken 
out when removing an engine-generator 
for repairs. 

When a train crew boards their 
caboose in a yard, hand pressure applied 
to a starter button starts the engine- 
generator, and it operates until the crew 
returns to Proctor yard and is ready 
to leave the caboose, when pressure on 
another button causes the Diesel engine 
to stop. In normal service the engine 
consumes about 4 gal. of distillate fuel 
oil when operated continuously for 24 
hr., but in the ordinary procedure the 
machines are shut down when the 
cabooses are not in service between 
runs. Experience indicates that these 
engine-generators should render 10,000 
hr. of operation before needing exten- 
sive repairs or overhauling, and this 
will be more than a year on this project. 
A fuel oil tank with a capacity of 20 
gal. is located in the compartment with 
the engine-generator. 

The train communication system re- 
quires only 250 watts while standing 
by or receiving, and only 400 watts 
while sending. Electric lamps of vari- 
ous ratings from 25 watts to 60 watts 


are located at: the conductor’s desk; 
over the air gage in the cupola; and 
on the ceiling for general illumination 
of the interior of the caboose. On the 
roof, at each end of the car, there is 
an enclosed reflector unit known as a 
“back-up” lamp, which is used to 
illuminate the track when backing up 
or to inspect the track from the rear 
of the train when running along at 
night. Alongside each of the four steps 
on the caboose there is a special lamp 
unit with a lens arranged to illuminate 
the steps as a means of improving safety 
when alighting from or boarding the 
caboose at night. These various lamp 
circuits can be turned on or off by 
switches in a cabinet on the wall in 
the gangway of the car. 


Marker lamps are equipped with 50- 
watt bulbs and the cords extend to 
plug-in outlets near each lamp bracket. 
This circuit has power at all times 
when the engine-generator is in opera- 
tion. With all the electric lamps light- 
ed on a caboose, the consumption is 950 
watts. The 100-watt back-up lamps are 
turned on but rarely, and, under nor- 
mal operations, only one would ever 
be used at a time. Thus the ordinary 
maximum demand for lighting wouid 
not exceed 200 watts, and the train 
communication 400 watts, totaling about 
600 watts, which is well under the 
3,000 watts capacity of the generator. 

The locomotives were previously 
equipped with steam-turbine-driven d. c. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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How to Make Unionism Serve 


the Public Interest 


HE behavior of labor unions, which 

quite often resembles that of a troop 
of adolescent mischief-makers, should 
not conceal from their critics the likeli- 
hood that, potentially, these organiza- 
tions might become a_ constructive 
force of the greatest value to the per- 
petuation of the American system of 
political and economic freedom. At the 
same time, it would be equally unwise to 
err at the other extreme and whitewash 
unions’ misbehavior, laughing off their 
curable misdeeds*as if they were harm- 
less pranks; to spare the rod is to spoil 
the child. This youth is one who could 
serve the nation well when and if he 
attains the stature of a responsible man, 
but he is not likely to do so unless he 
is chastened out of his irritating and 
dangerous disregard for the well-being 
of others. 

Some such conclusions as the fore- 
going seem to be the consensus of com- 
petent academic scholars who have been 
studying labor unions and industrial re- 
lations dispassionately and objectively 
(i. e., without coloring their opinions 
as so many “labor economists” have, 
with an eye to winning a job on some 
“impartial” governmental board or 
wage tribunal). Among the foremost 
of such genuine scholars is Professor 
Sumner N. Slichter of Harvard, who 
has summarized his mature conclusions 
in a recent book,* practically every page 
of which conveys valuable and hopeful 
information for every American who is 
observant enough to realize that either 
the sand must be removed from the 
bearings of labor relations or the de- 
generation of our republic into some 
form of authoritarianism probably can- 
not be arrested. 


Cooperation Is a Must 


This country can neither support its 
population nor defend itself from for- 
eign enemies without the large volume 
of production obtainable only through 
large-scale industrial methods. Such 
mass production, however, comes to 
a standstill unless the partners—man- 
agement, labor, and “capital”—will 
cooperate to make it work. If they will 
not cooperate voluntarily, then the only 
alternative, if the nation is to live, is to 
force them to cooperate—i. e., the gov- 
ernment has to step in to run the show. 
Voluntary cooperation has been creak- 
ing in recent years, largely because 
unionism has been given so much irre- 


* The Challenge of Industrial Relations. Cor- 
nell University Press. Ithaca. Price $2.50. 
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sponsible power that it has been able 
to refuse cooperation except on its own 
terms, which is not real cooperation at 
all; and the result has been that man- 
agement and “capital,” especially “capi- 
tal,” have been less eager than formerly 
to extend their partnership with labor 
in enlarging old industries and develop- 
ing new ones. 

If this tendency should persist and 
increase—production would languish, 
necessitating coercive government ac- 
tion, either to curb unionism or to 
dragoon management and “capital.” 
Such coercion of management and 
“capital”—and ultimately also of labor 
—is known either as Communism, So- 
cialism or Fascism. At bottom these 
three systems are identical, being de- 
vices for forcing people to cooperate in 
production when they do not or cannot 
cooperate voluntarily. 


Consumers vs. Unions 


Professor Slichter is an optimist. He 
believes that unions “are capable of 
making” a great contribution “toward 
building a greater civilization”; but 
they cannot yield such fruit (1) if their 
legitimate practices are unreasonably 
opposed or (2) if their serious evils 
are not resolutely uncovered and ‘cor- 
rected. He directs himself toward the 
task of diagnosis. What he has to say 
will be nourishing, if occasionally un- 
palatable, medicine for all unionists. 
It will be equally instructive to every- 
body else who has anything to do with 
unionism (as who has not?), by point- 
ing out the qualities of union behavior 
which deserve support, in the public in- 
terest, and those which ought to be re- 
sisted. 

It is insufficiently realized, says Pro- 
fessor Slichter, that in negotiating with 
unions management represents the con- 
sumers in their desire to keep down the 
price of goods and services. Unions are 
frequently able to arouse public sup- 
port for their demands upon manage- 
ment, because both they and many of 
the public have the mistaken view that 
increased wages or onerous working 
conditions can be paid for by reducing 
profits—which is true, if at all, only for 
the short run. In the long run, it is the 
consuming public which must pay for 
high wages and wasteful labor prac- 
tices. Collective bargaining operates 
against the welfare of consumers—but, 
if it is not pushed to extremes, that re- 
sult may be condoned, because there is 
no particular reason why consumers 













should enjoy low prices at the expense 
of “pushing the speed of work so high 
that men are worn out at an early age.” 

In short, let’s have done with the non- 
sense that the interest of unions is 
identical with that of consumers. The 
interests of the two groups are opposed. 
At the same time, let’s concede that the 
interest of consumers is not so sacred 
that it should be pursued regardless of 
its effect on producers. There should be 
a “middle way” between them. While 
conceding the right of unions to injure 
consumers to the degree necessary to 
attain decent wages and working con- 
ditions for employes, public policy, in 
Professor Slichter’s opinion, ought reso- 
lutely to terminate such injustices to 
the consumer as: (a) hiring employees 
through union “hiring halls”; (b) pro- 
motions not based on merit; (c) make- 
work rules. 

There are statements on every page 
of this book which will challenge 
“accepted” opinion—that of manage- 
ment and union adherents alike. That 
is why it should prove stimulating read- 
ing to both. There is plenty said which 
is applicable to labor relations on the 
railroads. For one thing, Professor 
Slichter believes railroad employees— 
along with those of hospitals and public 
utilities—should be deprived of the 
privilege of striking, and he offers a 
formula for making illegal strikes quite 
an unpleasant experience for those who 
engage in them. 

“Tf the potentialities for good in the 
trade union movement can be realized, 
America will build a civilization which 
surpasses all others ...,” says the 
author in conclusion. In this book, 
probably more completely and _ briefly 
than in any other. work available, Pro- 
fessor Slichter has made clear what 
these “potentialities for good” are and 
what steps are necessary to attain them. 





Box cars fill out passenger trains in 
occupied Germany. The upraised disk 
means “Get out of town!” 
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at Chicago. 


Looking south at the Rock Island’s new passenger-car repair shop 
The two doors at the left lead into the paint shop 





Builds Modern Coach-Repair Shop 


Facility of the Rock Island, recently placed in service at 


Chicago, has all activities concentrated in one building and 


features combination paint-spray booths and drying ovens 


EPAIR and maintenance of all 

passenger cars on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, including the 
stainless steel cars for its “Rocket” 
trains, are now being carried on in a 
new modern shop at Forty-Seventh 
street, Chicago, which replaces older, 
inadequate repair facilities at the same 
location. The new shop, placed in serv- 
ice early his year, is part of a general 
program of improvements to the Rock 
Island’s facilities at Chicago. Included 
in the program, in addition to the coach- 
repair shop, are a laboratory building,* 
an engineers’ toilet and locker building, 
a truck, welding and blacksmith shop, 
and a building to house equipment 
necessary for servicing streamlined 
trains. 

The Rock Island’s coach repair fa- 
cilities at Chicago were formerly housed 
in several buildings, most of which were 
constructed in 1868 when wood coaches 
were standard equipment. These build- 


ee 


Fen pescribed in detail in the Railz ay Age of 
ebruary 16, 1946, page 359. 
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ings, with narrow clearances and dark, 
crowded shop conditions, had become 
incapable of handling the repair work 
efficiently. Further, because the old fa- 
cilities included several buildings, much 
time was lost in moving work between 
the different structures. 


Large Building 


In the new shop building all repair 
work except that done in the truck shop 
is performed under one roof; this 
eliminates the objectionable features of 
the old arrangement and is effecting 
substantial savings compared with for- 
mer costs. The structure contains a 
large coach-repair shop with eight 
tracks; a paint shop with two tracks, 
each enclosed in a combination spray- 
booth and drying oven; a number of 
smaller shops to supplement the coach- 
repair activities; toilet and locker 
rooms; and office space. 

The new shop building is a steel- 
frame, brick and concrete structure, 252 





ft. by 339 ft. in plan, and is arranged 
with the long dimension in a _ north- 
south direction. The coach-repair shop, 
202 ft. by 230 ft. in plan, and the paint 
shop, 50 ft. by 116 ft., together with a 
general storage room, occupy the north- 
erly, or main, portion of the structure, 
while supplementary shops are located 
in the south end of the building, as are 
the toilet and locker facilities and 
offices. Projecting into the building 
from the north end through vertical- 
sliding doors are ten tracks, eight of 
which serve the coach-repair shop, while 
the other two extend into the paint shop. 

The section of the building contain- 
ing the repair shop and paint shop is 
32 ft. in height to the top of the coping, 
and the roof, which has a flat deck of 
precast concrete slabs covered with tar 
and gravel roofing, is supported on a 
system of transverse steel trusses, 50 ft. 
in span, which in turn rest on longi- 
tudinal trusses, 115 ft. long, framed into 
steel columns. In the roof over each 
pair of tracks there is a longitudinal 
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monitor, 24 ft. wide and 10 ft. high, 
which has inclined side walls glazed 
with Koolite corrugated wire glass. 

The southerly portion of the build- 
ing, 252 ft. by 108 ft. in plan, is some- 
what lower than the main shop, the 
distance to the top of the parapet walls 
being only 20 ft. 7% in. In this section 
the roof, supported on transverse and 
longitudinal trusses, contains a series 
of longitudinal skylights, also glazed 
with Koolite corrugated wire glass. 
The roof trusses in both sections of the 
structure were fabricated in the shop 
of the Duffin Iron Company, Chicago, 
and are of all-welded construction, ex- 
‘ept tor the field connections. 


For daylight illumination the moni- 
tors and skylights are supplemented, in 
both sections of the building, by large 
panels of Insulux glass block in the 
walls. In the coach-shop section the 
panels in the west wall are 16 ft. wide 
and 18 ft. high. For ventilation an out- 
ward-opening steel-sash window is lo- 
cated directly beneath each of these 
panels. The glass block was not used 
on the east side of the main portion 
of the building, due to the presence of 
the paint shop along that side, but addi- 
tional light is admitted from the north 
through multi-paned windows, 12 ft. by 
14 ft., in each of the eight track- 
entrance doors and through glass-block 
panels, 18 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, above 
each door. Similar panels are provided 
in the south wall of the main shop, 
above the roof line of the lower, or 
south, section of the building. 

The eight repair tracks in the main 
shop are spaced at 25-ft. centers to 
provide ample clearance between them 
for workmen, tools and scaffolding. 
The two most westerly tracks are espe- 
cially equipped to handle heavy work, 
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Truck, Welding and 
Blocksmith Shop } 
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Above—Plan showing ar- 
rangement of the new pas- 
senger-car repair facilities 


Left—The roof of the repair 
shop is supported on a sys- 
tem of all-welded transverse 
and _ longitudinal trusses 


Below—A baggage car 
being painted in one of 
the Mahon combination 
spray booths and drying 
ovens in the paint shop. 
Note filters in the ceil- 
ing to clean air entering 
the booth, and the con- 
tinuous, elevator - type 
scaffold along each side 
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Above—Shown at the left 
in this view, taken in one 
of the spray booths, is 
one of the Hydro-Filter 
units for removing over- 
spray paint from the air 
before it is exhausted 
from the booth 


Right—Skylights and large 
glass-block panels provide 
ample light for the sup- 
plementary shops, as this 
picture of the steel and 


“machine shop _ indicates 


Below—Truck welding and 
blacksmith shop conforms 
in general appearance with 
the main shop _ building 
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such as straightening center sills or 
other underframe members. These 
tracks are constructed on heavy con- 
crete foundations to provide anchorage 
for hold-down rings and suitable bases 
for jacking operations. An overhead 
tramway at each of these heavy-repair 
tracks accommodates chain hoists that 
are used principally for facilitating the 
positioning of shot-welding equipment 
when repairing stainless steel cars. 
Conveniently located along each re- 
pair track are electric outlets to supply 
alternating current for car-repair work. 
These include 440-volt outlets for shot- 
welding equipment, 220-volt outlets for 
testing air-conditioning equipment, and 
110-volt outlets for operating power 
tools and checking car-lighting circuits. 





Outstanding features of the paint 
shop are the two combination spray- 
booths and drying ovens with which 
it is equipped. The booths, one for 
each paint track, are 24 ft. wide and 
100 ft. long, and are completely en- 
closed, rolling steel doors being pro- 
vided at the ends of each booth. Fur- 
nished and installed by the R. C. Mahon 
Company, Detroit, Mich., each booth is 
equipped with a filter at one end to 
clean the air entering it, and with a 
battery of what are known as Hydro- 
Filters at the other end to remove par- 
ticles of over-spray paint from the air 
before it is exhausted into the atmos- 
phere. 

The arrangement of the Hydro- 
Filters is such that the paint-laden air 
is drawn through a spray of water be- 
fore it is exhausted to the outside air. 
The water in the spray contains a spe- 
cial compound which causes the paint 
to coagulate upon contact, after which 
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the paint is carried with the water to a 
settling tank where it collects on the 
surface. 

In the past, one of the most time- 
consuming operations involved in paint- 
ing cars has been the work of moving 
the scaffolding as the painting pro- 
gresses. In the Mahon spray booths 
this work is eliminated by the use of 
two elevator-type scaffold platforms ex- 
tending the full length of each of the 
booths, one on each side of the paint 
track. Electrically operated, these plat- 
forms may be raised and lowered at 
will. Each booth is well lighted by two 
continuous rows of fluorescent units on 
each side, one row about five feet above 
the floor and the other at the ceiling 
level. 

After a car has been painted, the 
Hydro-Filters are turned off and the 
oven controls are then turned on to 


bring the temperature of the booth to- 


a suitable point, determined by the type 
of finish, to hasten the process of dry- 
ing the paint. This is done by causing 
the air entering the booth to pass 
through heating coils, as well as the 
filters, with the result that the booth 
is heated to the desired temperaure in 
a short time. 


Supplemental Shops 


The smaller supplemental shops, lo- 
cated in the southerly portion of the 
building, are each fully equipped to 
carry out their respective functions. 
The largest of these is the steel and 
machine shop, which occupies a room 
76 ft. by 109 ft. Others include a cabi- 
net shop, 50 ft. by 109 ft., an electric 
shop, 42 ft. by 62 ft., and a pipe, tin and 
air shop 62 ft. square. Located along 
the east side of this section of the build- 
ing, and separated from the other fa- 
cilities in it by a corridor, are the 
offices ; a toilet and locker room for the 
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The Whiting 170-ton transfer table operates on only three rails in a pit 20 in. deep 





shop employees containing showers and 
four Bradley washfountains; and the 
paint and varnish stockroom, which 
contains a small spray booth and a 
small drying oven. The general storage 
room, 50 fit. by 122 ft., is located to the 
north of the paint and varnish stock- 
room, between it and the paint shop, 
being separated from the latter by a 
large rolling steel door. 

The partitions between the several 
rooms in the building are of brick, ex- 
tending to the roof, and are uncovered 
except in the offices, where they are 
plastered and painted buff. The floors 
throughout are of concrete. 

A transfer table pit, 80 ft. wide and 
322 ft. long, extends across the north 
end of the shop building to serve the 
eight repair tracks of the coach shop, 
the two paint-shop tracks, a stripping 
track which extends around the west 
side of the shop building, and two fitting 
tracks on the east side. The Whiting 
transfer table, of 170 tons capacity, is 
unusual in that it operates on only 
three rails in a pit 20 in. deep, with no 
part of the table extending below the 
pit rails. 

North of the transfer table pit are 
the new truck, welding and blacksmith 
shops, housed in one building, and the 
engineers’ toilet and locker building. 
The structure containing the truck, 
welding and blacksmith shops, 47 ft. by 
107 ft. in plan, is similar in construc- 
tion to the larger structure, with gen- 
erous areas of glass-block panels in its 
outer walls. 

While coaches are being repaired in 
the main shop, the trucks are brought 
into this shop where they are completely 
dismantled, inspected and tested with 
a Magnaflux unit before being re- 
assembled. It contains two truck-repair 
tracks which enter the building from 
the transfer table. A pit in each track 
contains a spring compressor to aid in 








dismantling trucks. A Harnischfeger 
10-ton overhead crane above each track 
further facilitates this work. These 
cranes are each equipped with a control 
device, within easy reach of men on 
the floor below, which enables them to 
control all movements of the crane 
directly at the point of work. 

The west end of the truck-shop build- 
ing, an area 47 ft. by 50 ft., is given 
over to the welding and _ blacksmith 
shop. This shop, containing a forge, 
a drop hammer and other smith’s tools, 
performs work for both the coach-repair 
shop and the nearby enginehouse. 

The engineers’ wash and toilet build- 
ing is a one-story structure, conform- 
ing in appearance with the other new 
buildings at Forty-Seventh street. It 
contains wash and toilet-room facilities 
for enginehouse mechanics, engine 
crews and women employees, and also 
contains an 18-ft. by 22-ft. shop for 
performing electrical work in connec- 
tion with the repair of steam locomo- 
tives at the enginehouse. 


Heating and Lighting 


The coach shop is heated by steam 
from a central plant, circulation within 
the shop areas being provided by 
thermostatically-controlled unit heaters 
fastened to the roof-supporting struc- 
ture and arranged to direct warm air 
straight downward. Direct radiation is 
used to heat the offices. 

Lighting throughout the coach shop 
and in the truck shop is supplied by 
mercury-vapor lamps in shaded reflec- 
tors suspended from overhead. The 
light is reported highly satisfactory. 
In the office areas and in the toilet and 
wash rooms, fluorescent lighting is used. 

DeLeuw, Cather & Co., Chicago, 
were engineers and architects for the 
work, under the direction of T. C. 
Frederick, vice-president. 
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Right—Well-known quartet serenaded Monon towns with 
songs written especially for the railroad. Below—President 
John W. Barriger presents the “belles of the Monon” 





HERE never was anything like it 

in Indiana before. The state’s own 
railroad—the Monon—was 100 years 
old. “Other lines skim or cross over, 
but Monon is all Hoosier,” is an old 
Indiana statement of fact. Another, 
pleasingly put forth by Author George 
Ade, is that “the Monon is ‘catty- 
cornered’ to the whole state of In- 





diana, and all its trains are ‘Hoosiers.’ ” 

One year previously, not long after 
taking over the presidency of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville—just 
out of a long bankruptcy—John W. 
Barriger, in a series of meetings with 
the civic leaders in towns along the 
500-mi. road, took them into his con- 
fidence; told them his plans for re- 





The Monon 


Is 100 
Years Young 


habilitating the. road; and asked their 
aid. By the by, he mentioned that the 
Hoosier Monon would be 100 years 
old, come the middle of 1947. New 
Albany, a city of 35,000 on the Ohio, 
whence the first segment of the Monon 
had been started in June, 1847, mulled 
this fact over. The result: a city- 
sponsored and supported celebration of 


Celebrations along the line featured the new “Hoosier” equipment to be placed in regular service shortly 
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the Monon’s centennial running from 
July 27 to 30, inclusive, which is con- 
servatively estimated to have been at- 
tended by 100,000 persons, including 
all of the population of New Albany 
that could walk. There have been more 
elaborate celebrations in honor of a 
commercial enterprise, but there is 
every evidence that they were put on 
and put up largely by the enterprise 
itself. The New Albany show, on the 
contrary, was put on by the citizens 
of the town, under the direction of 
Superintendent of Schools H. R. David- 
son, with evident spontaneity. 


City a Circus 


The entire city, during the four-day 
festivities, took on the air of a giant 
circus. Virtually every shop in town 
went to great trouble to dig up old 
photographs of the Monon or a relic 
of 19th century railroading with which 
to decorate its windows. Spanning the 
main streets at every light pole were 
stretched banners hailing the road and 
hearing its distinctive red “M.” At 
least 10,000 men, women and children 
wore the jaunty ex-WAAC overseas 
caps on which had been sewed, in 
red, “New Albany-Monon Centennial.” 
Pockets were full of “wooden nickels” 
and hands clutched toy train whistles 
and balloons sold by civic organizations 
for good causes. Merely to list the 
elaborate program—which left the good 
people of the city little time for eating 
or sleeping—would take a column of 
this paper. It was divided into four 
phases : 


Homecomers’ Day 
Exhibitors’ Day 
Youth Day 
Transportation Day 


The first featured special religious 
services in the churches, and a $100,000 
model railroad display, which was later 


judged for prizes. The second day 
featured a street dance to the music 
of a “name-band.” Yputh Day was 


filled with athletic and hobby contests. 
Transportation Day wound up the fete 
with the arrival of the Southern’s re- 
construction of the “Best Friend of 
Charleston” and train, under its own 
steam, from Louisville (across the 
river) bearing Kentucky dignitaries; 
the arrival of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
‘William Mason,” oldest original loco- 
motive still to operate under its own 
power, from a four-day celebration tour 
starting in Hammond, Ind., at the 
other end of the line; and the intro- 
duction of the new six-car, Diesel- 
hauled “Hoosier,” comprising equip- 
ment turned out in the railroad’s shops 
from nearly-new Army hospital cars. 

When these trains and their im- 
portant passenger lists arrived safely 
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in New Albany, came the climax of the 
festivities ——a three-hour parade of 
groups and floats representing almost 
every association and firm in the city. 
This was followed by a buffet dinner 
on the high school lawn given by the 
railroad to the members of the centen- 
nial committees, which was addressed 
by President Barriger and by Governor 
Ralph Gates of Indiana. 


All Monon Towns Participate 


Other Monon towns participated 
heartily in the Centennial. The “Wil- 
liam Mason” took four days to make the 
318-mi. trip from Hammond to New 
Albany, which left plenty of time for 
long stops at the more important points. 
The old train was drawn for most of 
the way by modern service equipment, 
but was uncoupled outside of the big 
towns, and drew into the stations on 
its own, loudspeakers on the rear plat- 
form putting out with recordings of 
the eight songs written especially for 
the Monon by John A. McGee, direc- 
tor of the centennial. For any sizable 
town along the Monon, there was held 
an informal and entertaining “visit,” 
during which the railroad’s quartet, 
dressed in the high collars and. vivid 


arm garters of conductors of the 
Nineties, and a group of young ladies 
dressed in hoop skirts, sang the Monon 
songs, and President Barriger told 
briefly of the significance of the cen- 
tennial. 


Monon an Institution 


A driver of a large truck held up by 
the Monon parade in New Albany, 
seeing the banners stretched across the 
road, spat earnestly and said, “Can you 
imagine a show like this for a truck 
line ?” 

The corollary to the obvious answer 
is set forth by President Barriger in 
a prepared address which was sched- 
uled to be presented to the Newcomen 
Society during its special Monon pil- 
grimage to French Lick on August 
6 and 7: 

“In the past 100 years, Monon has 
not always met the highest ideals of 
railroad service. It has had shortcom- 
ings. But this same friendly road has 
served the people of Indiana for 100 
years, which is, in itself, deserving of 
recognition. Because, be it human, 
animal, or mechanical nothing can live 
for 100 years without having something 
basically sound within it.” 





Duluth, Missabe 
& Iron Range 


(Continued from page 61) 


generators, rated at 1,000 watts, 32 
volts. From such a machine, on each 
locomotive, power is taken to drive 
two dynamotors. One dynamotor, which 
is in operation continuously, generates 
300 volts d.c., which feeds the radio 
receiving equipment. When the engi- 
neer presses his push-to-talk switch on 
his handset, a second dynamotor, in 
series with the other one, is started to 
increase the overall voltage to 600 volts 
to feed the transmitting equipment. This 
machine starts so quickly that no first 
syllables are lost. 

The train communication equipment 
on this installation is the Aireon induc- 
tive type, furnished by the Railway 
Radiotelephone & Signals, Inc. The in- 
stallation and maintenance of the train 
communication system is under the 
jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
telephone, telegraph, and train com- 
munication. In order to insure con- 
tinuity of service, a systematic program 
of inspection and maintenance has been 
established. Every two months the 
radio apparatus on each locomotive and 
caboose is changed out and taken to the 
shop for test. This shop includes spe- 





cial electrical instruments such as volt- 
meters, ammeters, cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph and tube testers to make com- 
plete detail inspections and adjust- 
ments. Each tube is tagged to show 
the date installed and the dates tested. 
If not up to a certain standard, it is 
replaced with a new one. As a result 
of this program of preventative main- 
tenance, failures of the train communi- 
cation on the road are rare. The equip- 
ment in wayside offices is checked every 
three months. 





Station platform at Zehlendorf-West. 
Headquarters of the United States Mili- 
tary Government are not far from here 
and American personnel use the trains 
in great numbers 
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I.C.C. Prescribes $2 Per Diem Rate 


Increase effective for six months from October 1; also 


requires railroads to file their car-service rules, finding that 


industry as whole has failed to furnish adequate car service 


INDING that such an increase will 
be “reasonable” and will promote 
greater efficiency in the use and increase 
the supply of freight cars,” the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has or- 
dered the per diem rate for the rental 
of freight cars, other than tank and 
refrigerator cars, raised from $1.25 to 
$2. effective for six months from Oc- 
tober 1. The decision, which drew dis- 
sents from Commissioners Miller, Bar- 
nard, Patterson and Mitchell, comes at 
a time when member roads of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads are 
voting on a recommendation of the A. 
A. R. board of directors that the rate be 
increased to $1.50, effective September 1. 
The commission’s report was in 
Docket No. 29670, the investigation in- 
stituted by the commission on its own 
motion to determine whether a $2 rate, 
or any other increased rate, would in- 
crease the supply and promote greater 
efficiency in the use of cars. 

At the same time, the commission, 
acting in the Docket No. 29669 proceed- 
ing, found that although the car service 
rules published by the Association of 
American Railroads are not unlawful, 
the carriers, as a group, have “failed to 
furnish adequate car supply.” It went on 
to require the railroads to file their car 
service rules and regulations with the 
commission, and to hold the proceeding 
open for “such further action as may be 
warranted.” These findings also brought 
a dissent from Commissioner Mitchell, 
while Commissioner Barnard concurred 
in part. 


Differ with Examiners 


The commission’s findings in the 
Docket Nos. 29670 and 29669 proceed- 
ings differ drastically from those pro- 
posed by its examiners. As noted in 
Railway Age of June 21, page 1275, Ex- 
aminers Witters and Smith recom- 
mended that thé commission should find 
that, because a serious box car shortage 
is imminent, a per diem charge of $5 
should be collected on box cars delayed 
in terminal or switching districts in 
excess of five days by “delinquent han- 
dling.” Making a proposed report in 
the Docket No. 29669 proceeding, Ex- 
aminer Rice recommended that the com- 
mission should not formulate and pro- 
mulgate car service rules. As reported 
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in Railway Age, April 26, page 864, he 
said that “the commission should find 
that the views of the participating 
parties, as expressed in the evidence 
and on brief, are preponderantly against 
the proposal.” 


Dissenting Views 


With respect to the per diem proceed- 
ing, Commissioner Miller, who was 
joined in his dissent by Commissioner 
Barnard, contended that the record af- 
fords no basis for an increase in the 
present per diem for general application 
and that the $2 charge will not accom- 
plish its intended purpose. 

Commissioner Patterson asserted that 
while the commission finds that the per 
diem charge for the use of a freight car 
should be $2, “they make no finding 
that the present rate of $1.25 is not rea- 
sonable and sufficient compensation for 
the use of a car, although our power 
with respect to per diem charges is re- 
stricted solely to the fixing of such 
charges as compensation for use of cars.” 

Commissioner Mitchell said he is 
“convinced” that the commission is with- 
out authority to require any increase 
“solely as a penalty” and that the specific 
amount fixed is without support in the 
record. 

In overruling the A. A. R.’s motion to 
dismiss the proceeding for lack of juris- 
diction upon the ground that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act does not authorize 
the commission to prescribe a per diem 
charge which contains any element of 
penalty, the commission commented that 
a per diem charge for the use of freight 
cars may be used as an “instrument of 
regulation” to control the prompt move- 
ment and return of cars, adding that “in 
times of car shortage reasonable com- 
pensation for the use of a car may be 
greater than in periods of car surplus- 
ages.” 

“The Association,” it continued, “em- 
phasizes the word ‘compensation’ and 
argues that the commission’s authority 
is limited to the terms of compensation 
for the use of cars and does not em- 
brace a per diem charge which has any 
element of penalty. The compensation 
to be paid is merely incidental to and a 
part of the reasonable rules, regulations 
and practices with respect to car service 
which the Commission is authorized to 


prescribe, and the statute [Section 
1(14) (a)] expressly provides for pen- 
alties and sanctions for nonobservance 
of these rules. Furthermore, in deter- 
mining reasonable ‘compensation’ we 
may consider loss of profits, as well as 
the cost of ownership.” 

The commission found that while the 
car service division of the A. A. R. en- 
deavors to promote the direct movement 
of empty cars from point of release to 
the nearest loading territory in times of 
car shortage, the car service rules as 
they apply to box cars, although not 
suspended, are not actually being ob- 
served and “there is no penalty for their 
violation.” 

“In other words,” the commission 
continued, “foreign cars are being appro- 
priated for loading largely in disregard 
of the car service rules. This probably 
results in the least empty car mileage in 
relation to the loaded car miles. From 
the standpoint of efficiency in the use 
of cars, this policy cannot be questioned. 
However, it does not do entire justice 
to the railroads and to the shippers lo- 
cated on the railroads, which own an 
adequate supply of cars as compared 
with other railroads which are not ade- 
quately supplied with cars, and are using 
the cars of foreign lines even for their 
local traffic, without regard to their ex- 
peditious return to the owner.” 


Delays Not Explained 


After reviewing the results of inves- 
tigations made by its Bureau of Service 
to the effect that cars have been delayed 
by the carriers for “various reasons” 
for periods ranging from 1 to 224 car- 
days, the commission observed that rep- 
resentatives of the A. A. R. examined 
about 80 per cent of 259 reports sub- 
mitted by the bureau and criticized 54 
per cent of those examined. It said that 
while the carriers’ testimony showed cir- 
cumstances indicating that some of the 
delays reported were unavoidable, many 
of the delays reported could not be ex- 
plained. 

“From January 30, 1942, to May 19, 
1947, we issued 673 service orders of 
which 354 required the railroads to 
unload cars,” the commission stated. 
“Each order covered from 1 to 182.cars, 
some of which were requested by the 
carriers themselves, covering delays 
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ranging from 20 days to 3 months. 
Under section 4 of the uniform bill of 
lading, carriers have the right to un- 
load cars after the expiration of free 
time and the costs are chargeable to the 
owners of the shipments. If the carriers 
had exercised their right to unload these 
’ cars such cars would have been released 
sooner and would have been available 
for loading.” In this’ connection, it 
added that increased demurrage charges 
have reduced car detention by the 
shippers. 

The commission attributed the present 
car shortage to post-war demands upon 
an inadequate and war-depleted car 
supply. “At the time of the hearing in 
this investigation, May, 1947, the short- 
age, insofar as it applied to box cars, 
was somewhat less than it had been in 
the previous months of 1947, but this 
condition was recognized to be tem- 
porary and the shortage of box cars was 
expected to again become acute as soon 
as the 1947 grain crop began to move,” 
it added. It made that observation after 
noting that (1) the A. A. R. and several 
individual roads asserted that per diem 
charges should be based on cost of own- 
ership, including a return on investment, 
and that the use of per diem rules for 
the imposition of a penalty would be un- 
lawful and would necessarily result in 
great inequity and injustice; and (2) 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, while suggest- 
ing no definite figure, said the commis- 
sion should increase the per diem to a 
levy that would cover the full cost of 
ownership and maintenance of freight 
cars, thereby expediting their movement 
and creating an incentive for the rail- 
roads to purchase more Cars. 


No New Rules Proposed 


The commission’s report observed 
further that while the railroads deem it 
impracticable to devise and apply any 
system of per diem penalties which 
would distinguish between cases of de- 
linquent handling of cars and cases 
where efficiency is attained no practical 
code of rules was proposed by any party 
which would distinguish between in- 
stances of avoidable delay and instances 
of unavoidable delay in the handling of 
cars. 

“Respondents contend that the per 
diem rules and demurrage rules are in 
no sense analogous,” the commission 
said. “Demurrage is mot assessed 
against a receiver or shipper until a 
reasonable period of time has elapsed. 
A shipper is not charged demurrage on 
Sundays or holidays. . . . On the other 
hand, per diem is paid by a railroad for 
each calendar day a foreign car is on its 
line, irrespective of the conditions which 
account for its presence there. .. . We 
believe that the per diem rules and 
charges were and should be designed to 
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furnish some incentive for the prompt 
movement and return of cars.” 
Commissioner Mahaffie, in a separate 
concurring expression, amplified the 
grounds on which, in his opinion, the 
order is justified. Contending that a 
car shortage presently exists and that 
a more severe one is threatened, he said 
that “the failure of essential transporta- 
tion is likely to be one of the most 
grievous of troubles to an individual 
shipper,” adding that “to the country 
as a whole, especially if wide-spread 
and prolonged, it may mean disaster.” 
“In view of these facts, any scheme 
that promises even a small measure of 
relief should have sympathetic consider- 
ation,” he said. “It is on this theory 
that I am willing to try increasing per 
diem on a temporary basis. Per diem 
charges offer, of course, no complete 
cure. They apply only to cars off-line, 
and car delays on home lines are per- 
haps as frequent as those occurring on 


foreign lines. An additional considera-' 


tion is that increases in per diem are 
likely to augment the earnings of lines 
already opulent and to shrink those of 
lines facing financial trouble. It is 
possible that an increase in per diem 
may so speed up movement to mitigate 
this latter difficulty. Unless this does 


result, the experiment will fail. On the- 


whole, I have reached the conclusion 
that the plan has enough promise of 
benefit to make it, under present circum- 
stances, worth trying.” 

The commission’s findings in the 
Docket No. 29669 proceeding, another 
investigation instituted by the regulatory 
body on its own motion, resulted in a 
“concurring-in-part” opinion from Com- 
missioner Barnard and a dissent by 
Commissioner Mitchell. Commissioner 
Patterson did not participate in the dis- 
position of the proceeding. 

Although he concurred in the decision 
of the majority in that the carriers 
should be required to file their car serv- 
ice rules with commission, Commission- 
er Barnard advocated elimination of the 
finding that the respondent roads, as a 
group, have failed to furnish adequate 
car service to the detriment of the ship- 
ping public. He contended that the evi- 
dence of delays in handling of cars and 
the carrier failures to furnish cars was 
insufficient to warrant such a finding by 
the commission. 

According to Commissioner Mitchell, 
however, the case should be decided upon 
the issue tried out by the parties and 
not upon other questions on which the 
parties have not been accorded a full 
hearing. 

“I cannot approve this report because 
at the hearing one of the presiding com- 
missioners said, and I quote from the 
record: ‘Very concretely, the object of 
this hearing is to furnish a record on 
which the commission might arrive at 





a decision whether or not it should 
formulate and promulgate car service 
rules,’’’ Commissioner Mitchell said. 
“The parties had a right to rely upon 
that statement, which was not with- 
drawn or modified during the hearing, 
The report directs the railroads to file 
their rules, but that question was not 
discussed, because the issue was limited 
as stated.” 

The commission said that if it should 
later appear that conditions might be 
improved by a modification of, or 
additions to, the car service rules as 
so filed, it “can” take action “with that 
object in view” by (1) informally con- 
ferring with railroad representatives; 
(2) issuing service orders under emer- 
gency powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; or (3) entering an order, 
after hearing, as authorized by Section 1 
(14) (a) of the act. 


Service Orders Help, But — 


The commission said that, on the basis 
of evidence adduced at the hearing and 
in response to information and recom- 
mendations otherwise received from 
representatives of the carriers and ship- 
pers and from its field agents, it is 
affording, by means of service orders, 
under its emergency powers, such assist- 
ance in respect of freight car relocation 
and distribution as the present emer- 
gency demands. 

“We are convinced,” it continued, 
“that much remains to be accomplished 
in car detention and movement in order 
to reach the maximum of practicable eff- 
ciency. We believe that such maximum 
efficiency can be obtained by more 
wholehearted cooperation by all con- 
cerned so as to bring about prompter 
loading and unloading of cars and great- 
er expedition in their handling, espe- 
cially within terminal areas. It is, of 
course, clear that while the present ex- 
ceedingly heavy demands for cars for 
loading continues to exceed the avail- 
able supply, permanent relief from the 
existing car shortage cannot be had 
until car manufacturers succeed in filing 
a large part of respondents’ orders for 
new equipment, but in the meantime 
shippers and carriers can help them- 
selves in large measure by the exercise 
of more cooperative efforts.” 

The commission’s report noted that 
when the supply of freight cars is suff- 
cient to meet current demands, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the units unloaded 
at points not situated on the owning 
road are handled in accordance with the 
car service rules and “compliance with 
the rules to this extent enables the car- 
riers to maintain their equipment and 


meet the requirements of the shipping j 





public.” “At such periods,” it went of, F 


“many of the 15 per cent failures to ob- 
(Continued on page 99) 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Reed Attacks I.C.C.’s 
Section 77 Practices 


Kansas senator to proceed with 
hearings, threatens to im- 
peach regulatory body 


Asserting that he is “fed up” with the 
administration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and that “if necessary to im- 
peach the . . . commission, I will impeach 
them,” Senator Reed, Republican of Kan- 
sas, announced last week that the Senate 
interstate commerce subcommittee of 
which he is chairman will proceed to 
hold public hearings in connection with 
its investigation of the handling of re- 
organization proceedings by the commis- 
sion. Senator Reed is co-sponsor with 
Senator Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
of a Senate bill, S.249, to set up pro- 
cedures for the voluntary readjustment of 
railroad financial structures, including pro- 
visions making such procedures applicable 
to certain railroads already undergoing 
reorganization as well as to roads not yet 
in the hands of the court. 


Investors “Disheartened” — The bill 
was left pending on the Senate calendar 
when the recent session of Congress ad- 
journed, and the House likewise failed to 
act on a similar bill, H. R. 3980, sponsored 
by Representative Reed, Republican of 
Illinois. Senator Reed has called the fail- 
ure of Congress to enact one of these 
measures “a most disheartening disappoint- 
ment to countless thousands of investors.” 

The senator’s attack on the I. C. C, was 
made at an August 2 press conference in 
Washington, D. C., when he revealed that 
his subcommittee had been requested by 
Senator White, Republican of Maine, 
chairman of the full committee, to make 
a study of the commission’s practices with 
respect to railroad reorganizations at “an 
early date” and “in any event prior to the 
reconvening of the Congress next Jan- 
uary.” 

“This whole subject of railroad reor- 
ganization, and the question of what legis- 
lation, if any, should be enacted, has been 
so controversial during recent years that 
I feel it to be highly important that such 
a study and inquiry be made,” Senator 
White said in a letter to Senator Reed. 
“It is my hope that your subcommittee will 
be able to examine into these matters and 
be in position by next January to make 
a report to the full . . . committee, to- 
gether with affirmative recommendations 
as to possible future action by the com- 
mittee and subsequently by the Congress.” 


Public Interest Disregarded — In 
making public the White letter, Senator 
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Reed charged that the commission has 
“grossly disregarded the obligations it 
owes the public interest in handling rail- 
road reorganizations.” To support the 
charge he referred to and elaborated upon 
a statement he made in the Senate on 
July 26, outlining the case of the St. Louis- 
Southwestern, which has emerged from 
bankruptcy with the stockholders’ equities 
preserved despite the fact that the com- 
mission-approved plan of reorganization 
for the road would have wiped out such 
equities. As noted in the Railway Age 
of August 2, page 49, the road and its 
trustee, Berryman Henwood, have suc- 
cessfully carried out a program for dis- 
missal of the reorganization proceeding 
and return of the road to its stockholders, 
thus accomplishing voluntarily what S. 249 
and H.R.3980 would require with re- 
spect to certain other roads undergoing or- 
organization. 

Senator Reed conceded that the Cotton 
Belt was “clearly insolvent” when its re- 
organization proceeding was launched in 
1935; but he pointed out that it became 
solvent as a result of its wartime earn- 
ings. And he also said that, on the basis 
of such “huge wartime earnings,” the 
commission should have reconsidered the 
plan. The senator went on to assert that 
under other commission-approved plans, 
more than $700 million in par value of 
securities and claims will be wiped out in 
reorganizations of such roads as_ the 
Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, and New 
Haven; and another “one-fourth billion” 
will be “impaired in quality.” “Several 
hundred thousand of our citizens will 
suffer these unjustifiable losses in their 
investments,” he added. “Congress alone 
can stop it.” 


Justice Preferred to Speed—Senator 
Reed also made public an August 1 state- 
ment signed by himself, Senator Myers, 
Representative Hobbs, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, and Representative Reed. After re- 
viewing railroad reorganization develop- 
ments of recent years, including President 
Truman’s pocket-veto of the bill (similar 
to S.249 and H.R.3980) which was 

(Continued on page 74) 








6 Months’ Net Income 
Totaled $204,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$368,422,994 


Class I railroads in the first six months 
of this year has an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $204,000,000, 
as compared with a deficit of $20,600,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1946, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
The six-months’ net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, was 
$368,422,994, as compared with $154,762,587. 

Estimated results for June showed a net 
income of $35,500,000, as compared with 
$14,872,000 in June, 1946, while the net 
railway operating income for the 1947 
month was $60,201,057, as compared with 
$37,824,952 in June, 1946. In the 12 months 
ended with June, the rate of return aver- 
aged 3.69 per cent, compared with 2.02 per 
cent for the 12 months ended with June, 
1946. 

Gross in the six months totaled $4,149,- 
898,400, compared with $3,577,596,732 in the 
same period of 1946, an increase of 16 per 
cent. Operating expenses amounted to 
$3,248,235,715, compared with $3,085,405,- 
036, an increase of 5.3 per cent. 

Thirty-three Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the six months, of 
which 14 were in the Eastern district, seven 
in the Southern region and 12 in the West- 
ern district. 

In the East—Class I roads in the 
Eastern district in the six months had an 
estimated net income of $72,000,000, com- 
pared with a deficit of $54,000,000 in the 
same period of 1946. For June, their es- 
timated net income was $18,000,000, com- 
pared with a deficit of $134,000 in June, 
1946. 

These same roads in the six months had 
a net railway operating income of $152,- 
089,983, compared with $23,518,291 in the 
same period of 1946. Their net railway 
operating income in June amounted to $30,- 
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976,317, compared with $12,371,980 in June, 
1946. ' 

Gross in the Eastern district in the six 
months totaled $1,919,254,060, an increase 
of 22.7 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,533,391,158, an increase of 9.3 
per cent. 

South and West—Class I roads in the 
Southern region in the six months had an 
estimated net income of $32,000,000, com- 
pared with a deficit of $1,600,000 in the 
same period of 1946. For June, they had 
an estimated net income of $2,500,000, com- 
pared with a deficit of $994,000 in June, 
1946. 

Those same roads in the six months had 
a net railway operating income of $56,- 
921,937, compared with $30,684,374 in the 
same period of 1946. Their net railway 
operating income in June amounted to $7,- 
372,396, compared with $3,776,394 in June, 
1940. 

Gross in the Southern region in the first 
six months totaled $598,771,162, an increase 
of 11.6 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $467,407,574, an increase of 3.3 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the six months had an estimated net income 
of $100,000,000, compared with $35,000,000 
in the same period of 1946. For June, they 
had an estimated net income of $15,000,000, 
compared with a net income of $16,000,000 
in June, 1946. 

Those same roads in the six months had 
a net railway operating income of $159,- 
411,074, compared with $100,559,922 in the 
same period of 1946. Their net railway 
operating income in June amounted to $21,- 
852,344, compared with $21,676,578 in June, 
1946. 

Gross in the Western district in the six 
months totaled $1,631,873,178, an increase 
of 10.5 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,247,436,983, an increase of 1.4 
per cent above 1946. 


Emergency Boards Appointed 


President Truman has appointed emer- 
gency boards to investigate working-rules 
disputes which brought recent strike 
threats to the Terminal of St. Louis and 
the River Terminal. The employees in- 
volved are represented, respectively, by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Ex-Barge Grain Differential 
Ordered Off 


Acting in compliance with Supreme 
Court’s March 31 decision in the so-called 
Ex-Barge Grain cas¢, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered the rail- 
roads to cease and desist from maintaining 
proportional rates on ex-barge grain from 
Chicago to eastern destinations which are 
differentially higher than those applicable 
on ex-lake and ex-rail grain. The proceed- 
ing is I. & S. Docket No. 4718, and the 
commission’s order was dated July 25. 

The Supreme Court’s decision was noted 
in the Railway Age of April 5, page 706. 
The issue related to the rail rates on grain 
from Chicago to eastern destinations after 
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Green Cotton Belt President 


Colonel Frederick W. Green, chief 
executive officer of the St. Louis 
Southwestern since last October, was 
elected president of that road on Au- 
gust 6. A photo of Colonel Green 
and a feature article outlining his 
career appeared in the Railway Age 
of November 2, 1946, page 728, in 
connection with his promotion to 
chief executive officer. 











it had been transported to Chicago from 
the west by connecting rail or water car- 
riers. The through rates are combinations 
of rates for the movement west of Chicago 
and the proportional or “reshipping” rates 
east thereof. The court ruled adversely 
with respect to a commission decision which 
permitted the publication of tariffs fixing 
the proportionals on ex-barge grain 3 cents 
per 100 Ib. higher than the ex-rail and 
ex-lake proportionals. 


Tennessee Intrastate Rates 


Acting upon the petition filed recently 
by railroads operating in Tennessee, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has insti- 
tuted an investigation into the refusal of 
the Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of that state to permit intrastate 
freight rate increases in line with the 
Ex Parte 162 interstate adjustment. The 
proceeding is docketed as No. 29800, and 
hearings will be held before Examiner 
Fred L. Sharp at Nashville, Tenn., on 
September 4. 


Airport Program 


T. P. Wright, administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, has approved 
a revised federal-aid airport program to be 


- undertaken from funds appropriated for 


fiscal years 1947 and 1948, $45,000,000 and 
$32,500,000, respectively, which have been 
merged to be administered as one fund. 
The C. A. A. announcement explained that 
the revision “is designed to adjust the $65.- 
000,000 program for 1948, submitted to 
Congress in February, to the actual ap- 
propriation of $32,500,000, and to reallocate 
some 1947 funds not used as planned.” 

The program calls for the construction 
or improvement of 908 airports at an 
estimated cost to the federal government 
of $66,569,590, with local or state sponsors 
providing an additional $70,235,095. The 
908 projects include 896 in continental 
United States and 12 in the territories and 
Puerto Rico. 


T. & N. O. Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
Texas & New Orleans are among those 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a recent group of sub-orders 
in the general proceeding, Depreciation 
Rates for Equipment of Steam Railroad 
Companies. The T. & N. O. rates are: 
Steam locomotives—owned, 2.58 per cent, 
leased, 2.97 per cent; gasoline locomotive, 
5.46 per cent; Diesel locomotives, 3.96 per 


cent; freight-train cars—owned, 2.75 per 
cent, leased, 3.65 per cent; passenger-trait 
cars—owned, 2.88 per cent, leased, 2.97 per 
cent (standard equipment and 3.94 per cent 
(light-weight equipment) ; work equipment, 
3.88 per cent; miscellaneous equipment, 
12.49 per cent. 


Ex Parte 162 Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a railroad petition for modifi- 
cation of its findings and order in the 
Ex Parte No. 162 proceeding so as to 
allow the application of a separate increase 
to each separate factor of a combination 
or multiple-factor rate. The finding which 
the commission refused to modify was 
No. 5 in the report of December 5, 1946, 
which read as follows: “Where through 
rates are made by combining separately 
stated rates (two-factor or multiple-factor 
rates), such combination will not be in- 
creased separately, except as otherwise 
provided as to rates on grain and grain 
products, but a single increase should be 
applied to the entire through rate.” 

Also, the commission has _ suspended 
from August 1 until February 29, 1948, 
the operation of certain schedules whereby 
the railroads propose to cancel the Ex 
Parte 162 increase of 15 per cent on milk 
or cream. “This cancellation,” the com- 
mission’s notice said, “would have resulted, 
in some instances, in the application of 
higher general increases.” The suspension 
order docketed the proceeding as I. & S. 
No. 5515. 


Hobbah Heads Rutgers’ New 
Transport Department 


Rutgers University has announced the 
establishment at its Newark, N. J., School 
of Business Adminstration of a department 
of transport, to be in charge of Dr. 
Reginald V. Hobbah. Dr. Hobbah was 
research economist with the Air Transport 
Association and during the war had a 
similar post with the War Production 
Board. He has. been in the employ of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and in 
1932 he entered the teaching field at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


“Century” to Have Continuous 
Radio Phone Service 


The New York Central has announced 
that, beginning in October, two-radio tele- 
phone service will be available between 
New York and Buffalo, N Y., in each 
direction on its “Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited,” in connection with the Bell System’s 
radio telephone system, making it possible 
to’ carry on conversations between the 
moving train and any telephone connected 
with the Bell System. As soon as addi- 
tional Bell radio stations are in service, 
probably by the end of the year, the service 
will be extended from Buffalo to Chicago. 
The road has disclosed its intention to 
extend the service to principal trains serv- 
ing Detroit, Mich., and other midwestern 
cities as soon as technical details are 
perfected. 

The New York Central installation will 
operate on the 30-44 megacycle band as- 
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signed to general highway mobile radio 
use, unlike the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio installations in the New York- 
Washington, D. C., territory (reported in 
Railway Age of August 2, page 56) which 
employs the 152-162 megacycle band as- 
signed to urban service. Transmission 
from the “Century” will be on 43.66 mega- 
cycles, while transmission to the train will 
be on 35.66 megacycles. Arrangements on 
rates have not yet been completed. 


New Haven Opens Washington 
Ticket Office 


The New York, New Haven & Harttord 
on August 1 opened a Washington, D. C., 
ticket office at 624 Fourteenth street in 
that city. Furman W. Richards, district 
passenger agent, is in charge. 


Approves “National System of 
Interstate Highways” 


Routes selected by state highway depart- 
ments for inclusion in the “national system 
of interstate highways” have been approved 
with few changes by the federal works 
administrator, Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency announced 
on August 2. 

The system, the P. R. A. statement said, 
comprises the “most heavily traveled high- 
ways in the present federal-aid system, and 
includes extensions of the system through 
urban areas.” It consists of north-and- 
south, east-and-west, and diagonal routes 
“that will make it possible to travel from 
any section of the country to any other 
section by a direct route.” 

The system contains 37,681 miles of 
the country’s principal highways, includ- 
ing 2,882 miles of urban thoroughfares. 
Additional urban circumferential and dis- 
tributing routes are to be designated 
later, and 2,319 miles have been reserved 
for these routes. The accompanying map 
shows the general location of all routes. 
Principal cities to be connected are indi- 
cated but details of the exact location are 
left for determination as construction 
projects are planned. 

The system reaches 42 state capital cities 
and will serve directly 182 of the 199 cities 


-in the country having a population of 50,000 


or more persons. In recommending routes 
for inclusion, state highway departments 
were governed by provisions of the Fed- 
eral-aid Highway Act of 1944, which 
required that “there shall be designated in 
the continental United States a national 
system of interstate highways not exceed- 
ing 40,000 miles in extent, so located as to 
connect by routes as direct as practicable 
the principal metropolitan areas, cities and 
industrial centers, to serve the national de- 
tense and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental import- 


ance in the Dominion of Canada and the- 


Republic of Mexico.” 

The act authorized $500,000,000 in each 
ot the three fiscal years following the war 
to assist the states in developing a three 
billion dollar highway program which 
would include improvements on the regular 
tederal-aid system, on highways in urban 
areas where the population is 5,000 or more, 
and on a federal-aid system of secondary 
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Proposed national system of interstate highways 


or farm-to-market roads in each State. The 
sum of $225,000,000 was set aside from the 
authorized annual appropriation for im- 
provements on highways in the regular 
federal-aid system; $125,000,000 was made 
available for urban sections of the system 
only, including expressways, circumferen- 
tial and distribution routes; and $150,000,- 
000 was earmarked for state systems of 
secondary roads. 

No specific sum was provided for devel- 
opment of the national interstate system ; 
but P. R. A. said that “since the system 
is made a part of the federal-aid system, 
the amounts provided for this system are 
available for the interstate system.” The 
appropriations authorized have already been 
apportioned among the states. In most 
states half of the cost of federal-aid projects 
and up to one-third of the cost of right-of- 
way may be financed by the federal govern- 
ment. The exceptions are states containing 
large areas of land in the public domain 
where a higher rate of Federal participa- 
tion is permitted. 

“Although the new interstate system fol- 
lows, in general, the principal routes in the 
present federal-aid system, it may be neces- 
sary in many instances to relocate existing 
highways or build alternate routes for ex- 
press traffic in order to meet essential 
standards of width, grade, alinement, and 
control of access,” Public Roads Commis- 
sioner Thomas H. MacDonald said. The 
P. R. A. statement added that routes in- 
cluded in the system, as well as the adopted 
standards of design and construction, con- 
form “in broad outline” to recommendations 
contained in the report submitted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1944 by the National 
Interregional Highway Committee of which 
Commissioner MacDonald was chairman. 


C. & N. W.—U. P. Begin First 
R. R. Television Program 


The Chicago & North Western and the 
Union Pacific jointly inaugurated Ameri- 
ca’s first regular railroad-originated tele- 
vision program on July 22 at the North 
Western station in Chicago. The program, 
known as “Streamliner Parade,” is tele- 
vised over station WBKB, Chicago, from 


7:00 to 7:20 p.m. (C.S.T.) each Tuesday, 
just prior to departure of the “City” 
streamliners. The program features inter- 
views with passengers boarding the trains, 
many of whom are prominent in the enter- 
tainment field. As the program closes, 
the departing “City of Los Angeles” is 
visible in the background. 


B. & O. Buys 13 Locomotives 
from Boston & Maine 


The Baltimore & Ohio has announced 
the purchase of 13 Mountain-type loco- 
motives from the Boston & Maine. Each 
of these engines has a tractive force of 
67,000 Ibs., a tender capacity of 21 tons 
of coal and 20,000 gal. of water. Delivery 
of the locomotives, which will be placed 
in high-speed freight service between Chi- 
cago and New Castle, Pa., will begin with- 
in a few days and will be completed in 
two weeks. 


Freight Car Production Seen 
Totaling 10,000 Next Month 


Production of new freight cars is ex- 
pected to total 10,000 units monthly start- 
ing in September, it was announced in 
Washington, D.C., last week following a 
meeting of representatives of the car build- 
ers, railroads and steel companies, at which 
time the latter reaffirmed their pledge to 
supply sufficent steel to meet that quota. 
As noted in Railway Age, August 2, page 
58, the meeting had been called by Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, as a result 
of reports he had received that the July out- 
put would be less than anticipated. 

Senator Reed, who earlier this year 
headed an investigation by a subcommittee 
of the Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce into the freight car short- 
age, predicted following the meeting that 
the railroads and car builders will turn 
out 7,000 new cars in August. At the same 
time, he said that an increase in per diem 
from $1.25 to $1.50, now under considera- 
tion by member roads of the Association of 
American Railroads, also would tend to 
boost the car supply. 

According to Senator Reed, 26,569 
United States-built freight cars were ex- 
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ported to Mexico and abroad during the 
first six months of 1947, including “over 
6,000” in March and 1,013 in June. As- 
serting that the car builders accepted export 
requisitions in order to “keep going,” he 
confidently stated that the car supply situ- 
ation in the United States would begin to 
show improvement now that the domestic 


roads have 110,000 cars on order and expect: 


to order 30,000 more within the near future. 

Senator Reed said that the Butler, Pa., 
shop of the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company was receiving, as of 
July 26, only enough steel to produce new 
cars at one-half of its total capacity, but 
as a result of the conference is expected 
to average 2,400 cars monthly, starting in 
September. He added that railroad shops, 
which produced 900 cars in July, are sched- 
uled to turn out 1,500 “or better” of the 
10,000 cars each month. 

Senator Reed said that “unbalanced in- 
ventories” in the shops of the car builders 
and railroads and the shortage of com- 
ponent parts, principally plates and sheets, 
were primary reasons for the decrease in 
production during July. Declaring that the 
inventory situation is now being “cured,” 
he said that those attending the conference 
agreed that Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, should act as a “coordinator” in 
channeling to the car builders and railroads 
the specific materials which they need to 
complete their orders. 

Noting further that it takes approxi- 
mately 164,000 tons of steel to construct 
7,000 freight cars, Senator Reed said that 
the steel companies delivered, from March 
through June, 202,590 tons of steel monthly 
to the car builders and railroads. Of that 
total, he said the railroads received 60,000 
tons monthly for the construction of new 
cars and maintenance and repair purposes. 

In addition to representatives of six car 
building companies and 11 steel companies, 
others attending the conference included 
William T. Faricy, president of the A.A.R.; 
W. C. Kendall, chairman of the A.A.R.’s 
Car Service Division; J. H. Aydelott, vice- 
president, operations and maintenance, 
A.A.R.; S. M. Felton, president, American 
Railway Car Institute; Colonel Johnson; 
G. Metzman, president, New York Central ; 
R. B. White, president, Baltimore & Ohio; 
and numerous other railroad officers. 

The statement made at the conference by 
Mr. Felton indicated that producing in 
June, including freight cars built by the 
railroads, amounting to 5,527 cars, the 
highest since May, 1942. He said that al- 
though the “car building situation still is 
not good,” the car builders expected to 
turn out approximately 5,000 cars in July, 
as compared with 4,230 in June. Together 
with the 900 cars turned out by the rail- 
roads last month, he said he expected the 
July total to exceed that of the previous 
month. 

Mr. Felton contended that the car build- 
ers’ problem is, as it was in February, the 
same as that which many other industries 
are facing, namely the shortage of mate- 
rials, principally steel. “Only last week,” 
he continued, “the newspapers reported a 
lay-off of 115,000 General Motors produc- 
tion workers ‘because of a critical steel 
shortage.’ And while this is the most spec- 
tacular instance, you are well aware that 


industry after industry is wrestling with 
the same problem of getting steel. There 
just isn’t enough to supply the current 
demand.” 

Stating that the railroads have ordered 
sufficient cars in recent months to make 
feasible longer production runs, Mr. Felton 
at the same time told the conference while 
the materials situation has improved, it is 
still “spotty” and “deliveries of steel in 
many instances have not come up either to 
our hopes or expectations.” 


Reed Attacks I. C. C.’s 
Section 77 Practices 
(Continued from page 71) 


enacted last year, the statement asserted 
that “while the desirability of concluding 
pending reorganizations and returning the 
properties to private management is fully 
recognized, it is of vastly greater public 
importance that justice be done and that 
investments in our railroads be not need- 
lessly destroyed or seriously impaired 
merely for haste.” 

“In fact,” it continued, “haste at this 
juncture will cause a great deal indeed to 
be uselessly sacrificed. The properties of 
the various railroads are being operated 
with reasonable efficiency, although not with 
all the esprit de corps of private manage- 
ment. But the public interest in any event 
is being fully protected as to service. 
Where the public interest is not being 
protected is in the attempted consumma- 
tion of reorganization plans which wipe 
out, unnecessarily and unjustly, wide seg- 
ments of capital and disrupt others. The 
result is that a great deal of potential 
capital which might be devoted to public 
use in our railroad systems is being 
scar@l away. This is one of the greatest 
hidden sacrifices inherent in these plans, 
and one of the compelling reasons in the 
public interest why these plans should be 
arrested. Delay of this kind is construc- 
tive, desirable and will promote public 
welfare.” 


Wants Plans Held Up—The statement 
also expressed the hope that the courts 
and the commission would take no further 
steps toward the consummation of pending 
plans of reorganization that “may place 
such plans beyond the reach of Congres- 
sional remedy”; and that they would “co- 
operate with the Congress and the Presi- 
dent” in retaining custody of such prop- 
erties until Congress has acted on S. 249 
and H.R.3980. It contends further that 
enactment of such legislation would not 
“cast aside the work done thus far in those 
reorganizations, but rather will enable a 
fair and equitable capital structure to be 
built upon the foundation of the records 
already made in those proceedings, supple- 
mented by unassailable proof in the sub- 
sequent vast improvement in the financial 
affairs and demonstrated earning power of 
those carriers.” 

The congressmen also said that because 
governmental agencies are “largely re- 
sponsible” for the “drastic character” of 
pending reorganizations, they (the con- 
gressmen) are “confident” that Congress 
will favorably consider measures intended 
to remedy policies initially put into effect 





by one of its own agencies, namely the 
commission. “In general,” they continued, 
“the courts have declined to give full 
judicial review to the plans and _ policies 
of the commission, stating that only Con- 
gress can so direct or otherwise grant 
relief. We believe Congress will act again 
upon this suggestion, as it did last 
eae 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
. . . that the principal railroads affected 
by [S.249 and H.R. 3980] are doing as 
well in many respects, and better in some, 
than a great many other railroads. The 
obvious injustice and inequity of rushing 
the innocent security-holders of these rail- 
roads ‘to the guillotine’ . . . before Con- 
gress has an opportunity of passing on 
measures to review and correct the policies 
under which those holders were ‘con- 
demngd’ by governmental fiat, will surely 
be recognized.” 


Southern to Modernize 24 
Passenger Cars 


A passenger car modernization pro- 
gram costing over $500,000 has been an- 
nounced by the Southern. The program, 
scheduled for completion within the next 
six to eight months, involves the installa- 
tion of air-conditioning, reclining seats and 
other modern equipment in 24 steel 
coaches and passenger-baggage cars. The 
work will be done at the road’s own shops 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. and  Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


Appropriation Bills Signed 


President Truman last week signed sev- 
eral appropriation bills on which Con- 
gressional action was finally completed dur- 
ing the closing days of the recent session. 
The delayed acts carry appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1948, which began July 1, 
but “stop-gap” legislation was meanwhile 
enacted to provide the government agencies 
with funds for their July operations. 

The final version of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act carries a total of 
10,743,000 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This is $220,300 more than 
the $10,522,700 appropriated for the com- 
mission during the past fiscal year ended 
June 30, but it is $1,155,000 less than the 
$11,898,000 recommended in the President’s 
budget for fiscal 1948. The $10,743,000 
total includes $9,000,000 for “general ex- 
penses,” $908,000 for railroad safety work, 
$605,000 for locomotive inspection, $200,- 
000 for printing and binding, and $30,000 
for penalty mail costs. 

The act also carries $264,000,000 for the 
Public Roads Administration, which is $36,- 
288,854 less than the $300,388,854 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
$11,838,792 less than P.R.A.’s fiscal 1947 
appropriation of $275,838,792. The latter, 


however, included $30,838,792 for the “stra- 


tegic highway network,” repair of war and 
emergency damage in Hawaii, the Inter- 
American highway and “access roads,” 
work for which no fiscal 1948 appropria- 
tions were sought. Thus the fiscal 1948 
appropriation includes $97,711,146 more 
than was allowed in fiscal 1947 for the 
federal-aid post-war highway program, 1.€., 
$247,711,146 as compared with $150,000,000. 
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The act carries no specific appropriation 
for grade-crossing elimination and protec- 
tion work in fiscal 1948, but P.R.A. officials 
explained at Congressional hearings on the 
measure that funds for such work are not 
cut off. The law with respect to the 
past-war program provides that up to 10 
per cent of the funds made available for 
highways may be used for grade-crossing 
work. 

The final version of the supplemental 
appropriation act for fiscal 1948 carries 
$400,000 for Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion operations until February 28, 1948. As 
noted in the Railway Age of August 2, 
page 53, the President’s powers to allocate 
railroad equipment and facilities under 
which O.D.T. functions had previously 
been extended until that time. As reported 
in the issue of July 26, page 98, the Presi- 
dent previously signed the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Act which provides 
funds for the Railroad Retirement Board, 
the National Mediation Board and National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. 

The War Department Civil Functions 
Appropriation Act provides $116,718,700 
for maintenance and improvement work on 
rivers and harbors. That total includes 
$37,176,700 for new construction, $50,000,- 
000 for maintenance, $20,000,000 for opera- 
tion and care, and $3,500,000 for advance 
planning. 

The so-called government corporations 
appropriation act fixes limits on amounts to 
be spent for administrative purposes by 
such corporations among which is the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, operator of 
the Federal Barge Lines. Subject to the 
limits fixed for administrative expenses, 
the act approves the budgets submitted by 
the corporations, and corporations retain 
control of their revenues and expenses. 
The act limits the fiscal 1948 administrative 
expenses of I.W.C. and its subsidiary, the 
Warrior River Terminal Company, to 
$418,100 and $20,100, respectively. These 
are the amounts proposed in the President’s 
budget, which also showed I.W.C.’s “direct 
operating expenses” for fiscal 1948 at $8,- 
572,188 and those of Warrior at $311,800. 


Government Seeks Reparations | 
on Steel Landing Mat Rates 


The Department of Justice continued to 
assail the railroads’ war-time freight rates 
last week when it filed another complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in whch the government seeks recovery of 
alleged overcharges made by the carriers 
for transporting during the war “thousands 
of carloads” of steel airplane landing mats 
from eastern origins to Pacific Coast points. 
According to the complairfant, five differ- 





ent types of steel landing mats, of which 
the average carload shipment weighed ap- 
proximately 120,000 Ib., were shipped over 
the defendants’ lines. 

Commenting on the complaint, Attorney 
General Clark said that “for a great many 
years, the railroads have given substan- 
tially equal rates to hundreds of articles 
made from iron and steel, even though 
many of the articles are dissimilar.” “The 
‘tel landing mats involved here were not 
dissimilar to many iron and steel articles 
given more favorable rate treatment in the 
tailroads’ tariffs; yet in the midst of the 
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war the railroads refused the government’s 
request for rates on these landing mats 
equal to those accorded other articles made 
from iron and steel,” he continued “Ac- 
cordingly, the government was required to 
pay, in many instances, more than six times 
as much as any other shipper for the equiv- 
alent transportation of similar iron and 
steel articles.” 

Assistant Attorney General J. F. Sonnett, 
in charge of the Justice Department’s anti- 
trust division, said that “by the simple ex- 
pedient of refusing to include steel landing 
mats, by name, in the comprehensive ‘iron 
or steel articles’ sections of their published 
commodity tariffs, the defendant railroads 
forced the application of high class rates 
which were inappropriate and clearly un- 
reasonable for this traffic.” 


The Pennsylvania Opens X-Ray 
Laboratory at Altoona 


The Pennsylvania announced on July 29 
the opening of a new X-ray laboratory at 
Altoona, Pa., for examining for defects 
the structural metals used in locomotives, 
cars and rails. The laboratory building, 
constructed with solid concrete walls 18-in. 
thick to permit the use of 2,000,000-volt 
X-ray machines, includes a dark room in 
which the radiographs are developed and 
projection equipment for showing enlarged 
views of the X-ray photographs. 

A mobile 250,000-volt machine is now in 
operation and it is planned to install a 
permanent unit of 1,000,000-volt capacity. 


The mobile equipment is for use both in the 
laboratory and in the adjacent construction 
and repairs shops. 


Arbitration Board Hearings 
Begin on Wage Case 


The six-man arbitration board appointed 
to settle the demand of the railroad non- 
operating employees for a 20-cent hourly 
wage increase began hearings in Chicago 
August 4. The board chose Dr. William 
M. Leiserson and Robert D. Calkins, 
neutral members of the board, as chairman 
and vice-chairman, respectively. The first 
day of proceedings was devoted to organi- 
zational routine. 

At the session on August 5, Lester P. 
Schoene, counsel representing the members 
of the seventeen non-operating brother- 
hoods, presented their opening statement, 
declaring that the productivity of these 
employees had increased while their rela- 
tive wage standing with 25 selected indus- 
tries, as reported by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, had declined. Because 
a railroad employee plays an integrated 
part in the American economy, Mr. 
Schoene contended, his wages should not 
be set aside or considered separately— 
there should be an equitable adjustment of 
wages among all the groups. Counsel for 
the unions further stated that the ability 
of the carriers to pay a fair and equitable 
wage was a matter committed primarily to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that that ability should not be the concern 





The 250,000-volt mobile X-ray machine at the Pennsylvania new X-ray laboratory 
at Altoona, Pa., is shown making a radiograph of a freight-car truck side frame 
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of the arbitration board in determining 
what is a fair and equitable wage. 

E. H. Burgess, counsel for the carriers’ 
wage committees, showed the board that 
the employees recently had made three 
major gains; namely, the 16-cent hourly 
increase made effective retroactively to 
January 1, 1946; the 2%4-cent hourly in- 
crease made effective May 22, 1946; and 
the greatly increased social benefits made 
available to them through the provisions of 
the Crosser Act, made effective January 1, 
1947. Mr. Burgess told the board that 
postwar weekly earnings of the non-operat- 
ing employees exceeded those of employees 
in other industries, even in the face of the 
fact that non-skilled workers comprise a 
greater percentage of the railroad group 
than the outside group. “Railroads pay 
their office boys and ‘bobby-sox” messeng- 
ers more per annum than the national aver- 
age for’ school teachers,” Mr. Burgess 
stated. 

George E. Leighty, president of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and chair- 
man of the employee’s national conference 
committee, took the witness stand and re- 
viewed the history of the wage case before 
the board, and the proceedings resolved 
primarily into a question of whether or not 
inequities did exist between the railroads 
and the 25 selected outside industries, as 
oppositely contended by the two parties. 

The session of August 6 was devoted to 
the introduction of employees’ exhibits and 
witnesses. 


I.C.C. Claims Authority Over 
Rent for Cars of Non-Shippers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that the Transportation Act of 
1940 amended section 1(14)(a) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to give the 
commission authority to determine the 
compensation to be paid by railroads for 
the use of freight cars owned by non- 
shippers. The determination came in a 
report by the commission’s Division 3 in 
a proceeding (No. 29542) involving the 
complaint of the Keith Railway Equip- 
ment Company against the reduction from 
1.5 cents to 1.25 cents in the mileage rate 
on privately-owned tank cars which was 
in effect from August 15, 1943, until No- 
vember 1, 1945. 

The Keith complaint, directed against 
the Association of American Railroads and 
its member roads, was filed in the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois in March, 1945. It 
alleged that the railroads’ action in re- 
ducing the mileage rates paid for use of 
Keith cars was in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust and Clayton acts, and sought 
an award of triple damages. The court 
stayed the proceedings before it and direct- 
ed the complainant to obtain a commis- 
sion determination. Keith then filed a 
complaint with the commission, but its 
prosecution of that complaint has thus far 
been confined to its challenge of the com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

In claiming jurisdiction the commission 
noted that section 1(14)(a), which for- 
merly gave it authority over the compen- 
sation paid by a railroad for the use of 
a locomotive, car or other vehicle “not 
owned by the carrier using it,” was 
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amended in 1940 by the addition of “(and 
whether or not owned by another car- 
rier).” By reference to Congressional 
committee reports on the legislation, the 
commission found evidence that this phrase 
was designed “to make it clear that the 
commission’s jurisdiction with respect to 
car service and the compensation to be paid 
for the use of any car not owned by the 
carrier using it includes a car of private 
as well as of carrier ownership.” 

Even prior to this amendment, as the 
division’s report pointed out, the commis- 
sion had claimed authority over the com- 
pensation paid by railroads for the use of 
shipper-owned cars. This claim, asserted 
in 1939 in Refrigerator Car Mileage 
Allowances, 232 I. C. C. 276, was based on 
the power which section 15(13) gives the 
commission over allowances paid to 
shippers. 

Because Keith confined its presentation 
to the jurisdictional question, the commis- 
sion’s report said that the proceeding will 
be assigned for further hearing on the 
matter of the reasonableness of the assailed 
mileage rate. 


Air Lines Authorized to Reduce 
Freight Rates 25 Per Cent 


Acting upon a petition filed last month, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board last week 
authorized 19 domestic scheduled air lines 
to reduce their freight rates by 25 per 
cent. The air lines’ proposals before the 
C. A.B. were outlined in Railway Age 
of July 19, page 66. 

The new rates reduce the tariffs from 
approximately 26.5 cents per ton-mile to 
20 cents per ton-mile with a spread rang- 
ing from 33 cents per ton-mile for small 
packages moving a short distance to 14 
cents for plane-loads of 16,000 pounds. 
According to the C.A.B., the principal 
opponent to the new rates was the Air 
Freight Forwarder Association, which con- 
tended in part that the reduced tariffs were 
designed to destroy the opportunity for 
air freight forwarders to make use of 
scheduled air line services. 


Discuss Possible Merger of 
Frisco and G. M. & O. 


A study of the benefits to be gained by 
a consolidation of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio is now 
in progress, it was announced jointly this 
week by Clark Hungerford, president of 
the Frisco, and I. B. Tigrett, president of 
the G. M. & O. The Frisco operates nearly 
5,000 mi. -of lines in nine midwestern, 
southwestern and southeastern states. The 
G. M. & O., which merged with the Alton 
in June, is a 3,000 mi. system extending 
from Chicago to the Gulf coast. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 2 totaled 921,591 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 7. This was an in- 
crease of 1,663 cars, or 0.2 per cent, above 
the previous week, an increase of 23,200 
cars, or 2.6 per cent, above the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 





57,681 cars, or 6.7 per cent, above the 
comparable 1945 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 26 totaled 919,928 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, July 26 














District 1947 1946 1945 
Ramen ......:. 162,336 162,226 159,002 
Allegheny ..... 191,193 191,327 197,214 
Pocahontas .... 71,209 73,861 59,989 
southern ...... 131,405 137,046 126,098 
Northwestern .. 146,311 137,991 131,315 
Central Western 144,998 140,278 138,763 
Southwestern .. 72,476 67,784 74,049 
Total Western 

Districts 363,785 346,053 344,127 
Total All Roads 919,928 910,513 886.430 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 72,927 59,121 67,849 
Livestock ..... 12,414 17,962 14,353 
"C8" ee ne nee ee 177,907 188,293 173,197 
Coke ES eres 14,008 13,827 14,316 
Forest ‘products 51,194 51,600 46,213 
JL) See 88,535 72,322 76,258 
Merchandise I.c.]. 112,259 120,931 103,557 
Miscellaneous .. 390,684 386,457 390,687 
BM O06 eh ees 919,928 910,513 886,430 
Lf ae | aie 919,734 921,496 882,648 
Bee 4 cic. se 806,961 895,082 883.543 
July re 629,204 679,775 726,663 
jae 2... .... 846,141 879,544 893.947 


Cumulative total, 


30 weeks .... 24,946,387 22,422,728 24,657,830 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended July 26 totaled 79,848 cars as com- 
pared with 77,286 cars for the previou. 
week and 70,266 cars for the corresponding 
week last year according to the compilatio: 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
July 26,-1947 ..... 79,848 34,446 
guay 27, 1946 ....... 70,266 34,728 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
July 26, 1947 ...... 2,175,841 1,100,592 
Waly 27, 1986 oo as 2,001,708 1,013,104 


Daily “City of San Francisco” 


On September 1, the “City of San Fran- 
cisco”, owned and operated by the Union 
Pacific, Chicago & North Western and the 
Southern Pacific, will begin daily service 
between Chicago and San Francisco, Cal., 
A. T. Mercier, president of the S. P., an- 
nounced this week. The train is presently 
operating three times weekly. 


Service Order Violation Results 
in $700 Fine to I. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been informed by the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois that judgment totaling $700 and 
costs was entered in favor of the govern- 
ment and against the Illinois Central on 
July 29. The court action was the result 
of a civil suit alleging violation of a com- 
mission service order prohibiting the use of 
standard “RS” type refrigerator cars for 
the transportation of empty beer containers, 
without the carrier having first obtained 
the necessary permits. 





A list of current publications 
appears on page 99. 
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Equipment and > 
Supplies 





Freight Car Production 
Totals 5,879 in July 


The upward trend in freight car pro- 
duction for domestic use continued in July 
when deliveries totaled 5,879 units, in- 
cluding 1,033 from railroad shops, com- 
pared with June deliveries. of 5,527 units, 
including 1,297 from railroad shops, it has 
been announced by The American Railway 
Car Institute. The number of cars on 
order and undelivered on August 1 was 
117,592, including 30,074 on order with 
railroad shops. Freight cars ordered during 
July amounted to 14,865, including 2,025 
ordered from railroad shops, compared with 
June orders for 13,084, including 3,000 
ordered from railroad shops, the Institute 
said. 


SIGNALING 


THE AMERICAN LocoMoTIVE CoMPANY 
has ordered 12 sets of intermittent in- 
ductive train control equipment from the 
General Railway Signal Company for in- 
stallation on Diesel-electric locomotives for 
the New York Central. Two sets are 
for passenger locomotives, and 10 sets are 
for freight locomotives. , 


THE Union Switcu & Sicnat Co. is 
iurnishing seven sets of intermittent induc- 
tive automatic train stop equipment for 
installation on new steam locomotives which 
are being built for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie. This equipment is similar to that 
now in service on P. & L. E. locomotives 
and is to be operated in the automatic 
train stop territory between Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio. 


The LEHIGH VALLEY has ordered mate- 
rials from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of an all- 
relay electric interlocking at Tifft Junc- 
tion, N. Y. The control machine, to be 
located at Niagara Junction, will have 
an 18 by 42-in. panel equipped with 29 
track indication lights and 32 levers for 
the control of the existing all-relay elec- 
tric interlocking at Niagara Junction as 
well as the new signaling at Tifft Junction. 
The Tifft Junction signals and switches 
will be controlled by the Type H 2-wire 
coded system. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The New York CENTRAL has purchased 
200 troop sleeping cars from the War 
Assets Administration. This equipment, 
the company reveals, will probably be 
transformed into baggage cars. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The ReEapInG has ordered 1,000 50-ton 
40%4-ft. steel box cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co., to be built at the Ber- 
wick, Pa., plant. Delivery of this equip- 
ment is scheduled for the first quarter of 
1948. An inquiry for these cars was re- 
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ported in the Railway Age of July 12, 
page 71. 


The CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAUL 
& Paciric has ordered 1,000 50-ton hopper 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Ratlway Age for May 3. 


The NorTHERN StATES Power Com- 
PANY has ordered four 70-ton triple hopper 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Co., to be built at the latter’s Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., plant. 


Armour & Co. has ordered 2,000 40-ton 
40-ft. steel refrigerator cars, allocating 
1,000 each to the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation and the American 
Car & Foundry Co. Delivery of these cars 
is scheduled to begin.in the first quarter 
of 1948. 


The Union Pactric has ordered 1,600 
50-ton box cars from The Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company to be 
delivered in the first quarter of 1948. An 
inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 12, page 71. 


The NEw York, NEw Haven & Hart- 
ForD has ordered 1,000 50-ton box cars from 
The Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company for delivery in early 1948. 


Supply Trade 





Lloyd H. Mulbarger has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for the American 
Car & Foundry Co., with headquarters 
in New York. Mr. Mulbarger began his 
career in transportation in 1926 as an 
apprentice with the New York, Chicago 





Lloyd H. Mulbarger 


& St. Louis, at Lima, Ohio. In 1929 he 
was transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, as a 
car draftsman in the engineering depart- 
ment. Two years later he was transferred 
to the advisory mechanical committee of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Erie, the 
Nickel Plate, and the Pere Marquette, on 
which committee he served as leading 
draftsman, assistant chief draftsman and 
later chief draftsman. 

The company also has announced the 


appointment of Frederick H. Eaton, for- 
merly assistant to the vice-president in the 
New York sales office, as assistant vice- 
president of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Export Company. 


Charles E. Nelson, Jr., director of 
purchases and production planning for the 
Waukesha Motor Company, also has 
been appointed assistant to the president, 
Mr. 


a newly created position. Nelson 





Charles E. Nelson, Jr. 


joined the Waukesha Motor organization 
in 1929, where he first worked in the 
financial department. He was subsequently 
appointed secretary and treasurer of the 
Faegol Truck & Motor Coach Co. of 
Oakland, Calif., which, in 1933, became 
a subsidiary of the Waukesha Motor Com- 
pany. Returning to the parent company 
in 1934, Mr. Nelson was appointed factory 
production manager and in June, 1936, di- 
rector of purchases and production planning. 


E. B. Dodds has been appointed head 
of the roofing and siding division of the 
Permanente Products Company, with 
headquarters in Oakland, Calif. Mr. Dodds 
has been associated with Permanente Prod- 
ucts for five years and in his new capacity 
will supervise distribution of aluminum 


¢ 





E. B. Dodds 


roofing and siding to jobbers located in 


key points such as San Francisco, Calif., 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Wash., Portland, 
Ore., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Denver, 
Colo. 
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L. B. Chapman, formerly with the 
marine division of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., has been appointed assistant 
manager of the valve division, with head- 
quarters in the New York sales office. 
H. P. Ackerman, formerly assistant man- 
ager of sales promotion in the eastern 
states, has been appointed general sales 
representative of the valve division. 


E. B. Brant has been appointed district 
sales manager of the Page steel and wire 
division of the American Chain & Cable 
Co., to succeed Fred H. Jones, who has 
retired because of ill health. Mr. Brant, 
who has been with the Page steel and 
wire division in Detroit, Mich., will make 
his new headquarters at the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., office. 


Mason E. Kline, who recently resigned 
as vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Union Lumber Company, has an- 
nounced the formation of M. E. Kline & 
Co., with offices at 625 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. This company will 
make wholesale distribution of railroad 
and industrial forest products, particularly 
lumber, timbers, ties, poles and piling. 


James B. Porteus has been elected 
to the board and named president of the 
Sterling Engine Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., to succeed Addison F. Vars, re- 





James B. Porteus 


signed. Mr. Vars, who was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, will be on 
leave of absence until November 1, when 
he will assume his new duties. 


W. F. Munnikhuysen, vice-president 
of Koppers Company, Inc., and general 
manager of the company’s Wood Preserv- 
ing Division, has announced that the com- 
pany is ready to build “made-to-measure” 
highway trestle bridges of pressur®treated 
timber in six of its wood preserving plants. 
The announcement says that “factory- 
tailored” spans can be shipped to the site, 
piles driven, and the bridge assembled in 
record time. A booklet describing the new 
bridges is available. 


OBITUARY 


P. P. Barthelemy, consultant and serv- 
ice engineer of the Miller Waste Mills, 
Inc., Winona, Minn., and the Nash-Finch 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., since his 
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retirement in January, 1946, as master 
car builder of the Great Northern, at St. 
Paul, Minn., died in that city on July 28. 
Mr. Barthelemy was born in Benton 
county, Minn., received his higher educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, and 
entered railroad service as a mechanic in 
the shops of the Great Northern at St. 
Cloud, Minn. He advanced successively 
through the positions of air brake foreman 
and assistant car foreman, later becoming 
car foreman at Spokane, Wash. From 
1915 to 1917 he was employed on car 
valuation work, and served as assistant 
general car foreman at Great Falls, Mont., 
from 1917 to 1919, when he was promoted 
to general car foreman at St. Paul, which 
position he held until 1923. From 1923 
to 1937 Mr. Barthelemy served as assistant 
master car builder at St. Paul. On De- 
cember 1, 1937, he was advanced to master 
car builder, the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. Mr. Barthelemy 
was an active member of the Lubrication 
committee of the Mechanical division of 
the Association of American Railroads 
while he was still master car builder of 
the Great Northern, and also served on the 
Lubrication committee of the Car Depart- 
ment Officers Association. 


Harry M. Evans, former vice-president 
of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
New York, died at his home in Lyons, 
N. Y., on August 2. He was 76 years 
old. Mr. Evans joined the Franklin Com- 
pany in 1908 and was with the firm until 
his retirement on January 1, 1946. 


Financial 





ALEXANDER.—Stock.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has con- 
ditionally authorized this road to issue 
$100,000 of capital stock, consisting of 
10,000 shares at the par value of $10 per 
share, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward (1) the purchase from the 
Southern for $50,350 of an 18.5 mile line 
in North Carolina; (2) the acquisition of 
equipment, including a General Electric 
45-ton Diesel locomotive, at $13,000, from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
and (3) working capital and organization 
expenses. Finding that the issue of the 
stock at the par value of $1 per share, 
as proposed by the applicant, would not 
be compatible with the public interest, the 
commission commented that “the possi- 
bilitye of misleading the unwary is too 
great where shares representing so little 
investment or so little in the way of assets 
are authorized.” In fixing the par value 
at $10 per share, it required the applicant, 
before issuing any stock, to file with the 
commission an appropriate attested amend- 
ment to its certificate of incorporation 
authorizing the changes set forth and to 
report the cancellation of its outstanding 
void stock. Commissioner Miller, dissent- 
ing, said that he would authorize issuance 
of the stock at the par value of $1 per 
share, as requested by the applicant. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA. — Acquisition of 
Leased Lines.—Acting upon a request of 


the applicant, Division 4 of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission has dismissed a - 


petition filed by M. P. Callaway, trustee 
of this road, in the Finance Docket No. 
12950 proceeding, in which he sought com- 
mission authority to acquire three leased 
lines—the South Western, Augusta & Sa- 
vannah and Chattahoochee & Gulf—which 
will be merged into the reorganized C. of 
Ga. under the provisions of its approved 
plan of reorganization. As noted in Rail 
way Age of February 22, page 430, the 
trustee had contended that merger or con- 
solidation would be “more cumbersome” 
than the proposed purchase arrangement. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JersEy.—Plan of Reor- 
ganization.—This road has advised the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that it js 
willing to accept the plan of reorganization 
proposed by three bondholders groups, as 
outlined in Railway Age of April 26, page 
871, as a “starting point” for its reorgan- 
ization. Under the proposed plan, three 
separate companies would be created. A 
Pennsylvania company would own and op- 
erate the road’s Pennsylvania properties; 
a New Jersey company would function sim- 
ilarly for the properties in that state; and 
a third (non-operating) company would 
own the stocks and certain bonds of the 
two operating companies. 

According to the applicant, which indi- 
cated that it may amend or supplement the 
plan in the future, no plan of reorganiza- 
tion can be consummated until the settle- 
ment of several issues, including the tax 
claims of the State of New Jersey and the 
status of its lease with the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna. The commission has authorized 
New Jersey, the L. & S. and the Reading, 
which owns approximately 57.5 per cent 
of the debtor’s capital stock, to intervene in 
the reorganization proceeding. The bond- 
holders’ plan makes no provision for the 
participation of the Reading or other ex- 
isting stockholders. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY-CENTRAL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized these 
roads to assume joint liability for $3,750,- 
000 of Series B C. of P. tquipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward the acquisition of 1,250 50- 
ton box cars at an estimated cost of $5,- 
012,487. The certificates will be dated 
July 15 and will mature in 15 annual in- 
stallments of $250,000 each starting July 
15, 1948. The report also approves a sell- 
ing price of 99.08 with a 23¢ per cent 
interest rate, the bid of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. and associates, which had been ac- 
cepted subject to commission approval, 
and on which basis the average annual cost 
will be approximately 2.51 per cent. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0.—To Distribute 
Nickel Plate Stock.—The directors of this 
road have voted to distribute to its com- 
mon stockholders as a dividend the com- 
pany’s entire holdings of 192,400 common 
shares of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. Robert J. Bowman, president of the 
C. & O., pointed out this would mean a 
distribution of approximately one-fortieth 
of a Nickel Plate common share for each 
share of C. & O. common. No formal decla- 
ration of the dividend was made pending 
action on the matter by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. The vote was 
taken, Mr. Bowman said, after full consid- 
eration of the C. & O.’s future position in 
Eastern trunk line territory. It was an- 
nounced also that H. B. Erminger, Jr., a 
member of the boards of the C. & O. and 
the Nickel Plate, and W. H. Wenneman, 
vice-president of the C. & O. and a director 
of the Nickel -Plate, have resigned from 
the Nickel Plate board. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MILWAUKEE & 
OmaHa.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume liability for $1,560,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the purchase 
of the following equipment: 400 50-ton 
box cars, at an estimated unit cost of 
$3,993, from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co.; 5 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives, at $90,040 each, from 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; and 1 660-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives, at 
$70,500, from the American Locomotive 
Company. The certificates would be dated 
October 1 and sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding. 


MississippI CENTRAL. — Refunding.— 
Acting upon a request of the applicant, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed this road’s ap- 
plication wherein it sought commission 
approval of a purchase at par value by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of a 
proposed issue of $1,250,000 of 30-year 4 
per cent first mortgage bonds. As noted in 
Railway Age of January 11, page 164, the 
bonds were to have been applied toward the 
retirement of $1,437,100 of M. C. 5 per cent 
first mortgage bonds, due July 1, 1949, and 
held by the United States Lumber 
Company. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Bonds.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to issue, in re- 
imbursement of expenditures made for 
additions and betterments between July 1, 
1942, and December 31, 1946, an addi- 
tional $400,000 of its 1937 series A, 4 per 
cent, first-mortgage bonds, to be pledged 
and repledged from time to time to and 
including December 31, 1949, as collateral 
security for short term notes. Like the 
$5,816,000 of the same series now pledged 
as collateral for loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the new 
bonds will be dated April 1, 1937, and 
mature on April 1, 1967. The issue is 
redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, 
at the option of the applicant on any in- 
terest date prior to maturity. The re- 
demption price, set up on the basis of 
April 1, 1937, date of the issue, was 105 
for the first five years thereafter, 104 for 
the second five years; and it will continue 
to decrease by 1 per cent at the end of 
each sticceeding five-year period until it 
reaches. par for the period from April 1, 
1962, to maturity. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
: Aug.5 week year 
Average, price of 20 repre- 
Sentative railway stocks.. 49.26 49.23 61.41 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 90.04 90.03 97.44 
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Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg. — $3.00, semi-annually, 
— October 1 to holders of record Septem- 
er 8. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend.—reduced 
25¢, payable September 16 to holders of record 
September 2. A 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—4% special guaran- 
teed, 50¢, quarterly; 7% regular guaranteed, 
8714¢, quarterly, both payable September 2 to 
holders of record August 11. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
September 20 to holders of record August 28. 

Fort Wayne & Jackson.—5%% preferred, $2.75, 
semi-annually, payable September 2 to holders of 
record August 20. 

International of Central America. — preferred, 
$1.25, payable August 15 to holders of record 
August 4. 

Maine Central.—6% prior pfd., $1.50, quarter- 
ly, payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 25. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. — common, 
$2.50, semi-annually; 5% non-cum pfd., $2.50, 
semi-annually, both payable October 1 to holders 
of record September 8. 


Construction 





NorroLtK & WESTERN.—This road has 
awarded a contract for the foundation and 
floor slab work on two land warehouses 
at Lambert Point, Va., to the McLean 
Contracting Company, Baltimore, Md. A 
contract also has been awarded to John 
P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, Va., for 
the superstructure work on the two ware- 
houses, excluding the steel framework, a 
contract for which was placed with the 
Virginia Bridge Company. The ware- 
houses will be 108-ft. wide by 1,000-ft. 
long and are part of a $6,000,000 improve- 
ment program (see the Railway Age of 
May 25, 1946, page 1080). Their cost will 
be approximately $800,000. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


C. B. Whitlow, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Gulf Trans- 
port Company (the highway subsidiary of 
the G. M. & O.), with headquarters as 
before at Jackson, Tenn. 


J. C. Peterson has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and will assume the duties 
previously undertaken by R. E. Davies, 
executive assistant, who has retired. 


Colonel Hugh Kelly, of Kelly & 
Gruzen, architects and professional engi- 
neers, New York, and William T. Ros- 
sell, president of the Transit Research 
Corporation, New York, have been elected 
chairman of the board and president, re- 
spectively, of the Hudson & Manhattan, 
effective July 29. The new officers, both 
of whom have served the H. & M. as 
directors, succeed William J. McInery 
and Henry E. Pealy, who had served as 
temporary chairman of the board and 
temporary executive vice-president, respec- 





tively, since January this year, when Rob- 
ert A. W. Carlton retired as chairman 
of the board and president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Donald R. Creighton, assistant gen- 
eral attorney of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, with headquarters at New 
York, has been promoted to general at- 
torney. 


Joseph H. Wright, general attorney 
of the Illinois Central, at Chicago, has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of assistant general solicitor, with the same 
headquarters. Messrs. H. J. Deany, W. 
B. Gubbins, and A. G. Carter have been 
appointed to the rank of general attorney, 
at Chicago. 


M. I. LaBelle, auditor of disbursements 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
appointed assistant comptroller, with the 
same headquarters. A. T. Haugen, as- 
sistant auditor of disbursements, has been 
appointed auditor of disbursements, with 
headquarters as before at Minneapolis. J. 
D. Bond has been appointed assistant to 
the comptroller, at Minneapolis. R. M. 
Olson has been appointed assistant au- 
ditor of disbursements, at Minneapolis. 
These officers have also been appointed to 
similar positions on the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, which, like the Soo Line, 
is controlled by the Canadian Pacific. 


James B. McDonough, Jr., a member 
of the law firm of Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore of New York, has been appointed 
assistant general counsel of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters: at Norfolk, 
Va. W. R. C. Cocke, general counsel, 
is withdrawing from that connection so 
that he may devote more time to the gen- 
eral. practice of law with the firm of 
Williams, Cocke & Tunstail at Norfolk. 
Mr. Cocke will continue to be affiliated 
with the Seaboard, however, in the capacity 
of special counsel. L. B. Plummer, as- 
sistant general counsel for the company 
at Norfolk, will remain in that position, 
specializing in legal matters pertaining to 
the corporate affairs of the road, the volume 
of this type of work having increased 
greatly with the return of the Sea- 
board properties to corporate management. 
Charles T. Abeles, senior general at- 
torney at Norfolk, has been appointed 
commerce counsel. 


Clarence F. Miller, express accountant 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
has been appointed general auditor and 
secretary of the Express Contract Account- 
ing Committee of the Railway Express 
Agency, succeeding Charles H. Water- 
man, who has retired after approximately 
42 years of transportation service, over 36 
of which have been in railway express. 
Mr. Miller has been in railway accounting 
work since March, 1923, his first service 
being with the Pullman Company and then 
with the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. In February, 1942, he became trav- 
eling cost accountant for the Express Con- 
tract Accounting Committee and in May, 
1946, was appointed auditor in charge of 
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the Chicago office. He became express 
accountant of the New Haven in August, 
1946. 

Mr. Waterman was born at Lyons, N. Y., 
and in September, 1905, entered the ac- 
counting department of Wells Fargo & Co., 
becoming cost accountant in charge of 
electrification costs on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul (now C. M. St. P. & 
P.) in April, 1916; chief cost accountant 
for the U. S. Railroad Administration in 
October, 1918; assistant general auditor 
of the Express Contract Accounting Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Express 
in March, 1921; and has been general 
auditor and secretary of the committee 
since May, 1930. 


OPERATING 


A. N. Jewell, assistant general manager 
of the Reading at Reading, Pa., has been 
appointed general superintendent, with the 
same headquarters. The position of assis- 
tant general manager has been abolished. 
A photograph of Mr. Jewell and a sketch 
of his career were published in the Ratlway 
Age of March 8, page 522. 


S. F. McGhee, assistant superintendent 
of the Virginia division of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Richmond, Va., has been 
transferred to the North Florida division, 
with headquarters at Wildwood, Fla. S. 
F. Osteen, trainmaster at Hamlet, N. C., 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Virginia division, succeeding 
Mr. McGhee. 


L. W. Fisher, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Ohio Central division 
of the New York Central, at Columbus, 
Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 19, was born at Calumet, Mich., 
on April 29, 1893, and entered railroad 
service in 1920 as a yardman on the 
Michigan Central (part of the New York 
Central System). He was appointed yard- 
master at Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1924, and 
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L. W. Fisher 


general yardmaster in 1925. In 1929 Mr. 
Fisher was appointed trainmaster of the 
N. Y. C., at Jackson, Mich., and in 1941 
he was named assistant superintendent at 
Bay City, Mich. From 1943 to 1946 he 
served as trainmaster at Detroit, Mich., 
whence in the latter year he was advanced 
to assistant superintendent at Charleston, 
W. Va., the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 
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J. N. Landreth, superintendent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Emporia, 
Kan., has been transferred to the Plains di- 
vision, with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., 
succeeding J. B. Briscoe, who has re- 
tired after 40 years of service. H. O. 
Wagner, superintendent at Arkansas City, 
Kan., has been transferred to the Slaton 
division, with headquarters at Slaton, Tex., 
succeeding W. H. Jones, who has been 
transferred to the New Mexico division, 
with headquarters at Las Vegas, N. M., 
where he replaces D. M. Rankin, who 
has been granted a leave of absence on 
account of ill health. H. C. Willis, super- 
intendent of the Southern Kansas division 
at Chanute, Kan., has been transferred to 
the Oklahoma division, with headquarters 
at Arkansas City, Kan., succeeding Mr. 
Wagner. L. W. Powell has been appointed 
acting superintendent at Chanute, succeed- 
ing Mr. Willis. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


F. N. Beighley, roadmaster of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed division engineer, Nor- 
thern division, with headquarters at Fort 
Scott, Kan. 


B. E. Daniels, assistant division engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, at Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
promoted to division engineer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding M. L. Bar- 
dill, who has been transferred to the 
Dubuque and Illinois division, with head- 
quarters at Savanna, III., where he replaces 
R. D. Claborn, whose appointment as 
chairman of the president’s committee, at 
Chicago, is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


M. Block, assistant to the engineer of 
bridges of the Illinois Central, at Chicago, 
has been promoted to engineer of bridges, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
C. C. Westfall, whose death at Chicago 
on July 23 was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 2. 


J. E. Yewell, engineer bridges and 
buildings of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
at Greenville, Pa., has been appointed as- 
sistant to chief engineer, with the same 
headquarters. J. W. Hopkins, principal 
assistant engineer, has been appointed engi- 
neer bridges and buildings, with head- 
quarters as before at Greenville. Lawrence 
Spalding, valuation engineer, has been 
appointed principal assistant engineer at 
Greenville and will continue to have charge 
of valuation work. The position of valua- 
tion engineer has been discontinued. 


L. A. Gillett, assistant chief engineer 
of the Virginian, has been promoted to 
chief engineer, with headquarters as before 
at Norfolk, Va., succeeding A. M. Trau- 
gott, who has retired after 44 years of 
service. H. G. Adams, valuation engineer 
at Norfolk, has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer, succeeding Mr. Gillette. 
The position of valuation engineer has 
been abolished. J. D. Hudson, assistant 
engineer, has been appointed assistant to 
chief engineer. Mr. Gillette was born on 
March 1, 1897, at Newburyport, Mass., 
and was graduated from the Massachusetts 








Institute of Technology in 1918. After 
a short period of service in the U. S. Army 
in 1918, he began his career as a rodman 
for the Virginian in December, 191s. 
From July, 1919, to July, 1923, he served 
consecutively with the highway department 
of the state of Illinois; the Aberthan 





L. A. Gillett 


Construction Company, Boston, Mass.; the 
Department of Public Health of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and Weston 
& Sampson Consulting Engineers at Boston. 
He then joined the Florida East Coast as 
structural engineer at St. Augustine, Fla., 
leaving to serve in the same capacity for 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal in February, 
1928. Mr. Gillette was appointed director 
of the federal works program in the South- 
western district of Ohio, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, in 1934. He became regional 
director of the Federal Works Agency in 
1942, with jurisdiction’ over six states, 
Midwestern region, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He was transferred to New 
York, with jurisdiction over nine North- 
eastern states, in 1944. He was named 
assistant chief engineer of the Virginian 
at Norfolk in February, 1946. 


MECHANICAL 


J. Homer Stallings, general foreman 
of the Southern system’s shops at Alex- 
andria, Va., has been promoted to master 
mechanic at Charleston, S. C., succeeding 
R. Frank Harrill, who has retired after 
more than 38 years of service. 


L. R. Christy, superintendent of the 
car department of the Missouri Pacific, at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed chief 
mechanical officer, with the same _head- 
quarters, succeeding O. A. Garber, who 
has retired after 56 years of railroad serv- 
ice. O. H. Clark, assistant superintendent 
of the car department, at St. Loufs, has 
been appointed superintendent of the car 
department, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Mr. Christy. H. §S. Marsh, 
general car inspector, at St. Louis, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the car department, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Mr. Clark. 


W. H. Chapman, whose promotion to 
chief electrical engineer of the Chicago & 
North Western, at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 5, was born 
at Leyland, England, on August 26, 1886, 
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and received his higher education at the 
Salford Royal Technical School, Salford, 
England. He held a number of positions 
in England after graduating, and in 1910 
came to the United States and accepted a 
position with the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, later going with the 
Chicago Bell Telephone Company. Mr. 





W. H. Chapman 


Chapman entered railway service in 1911 
as an electrician of the North Western at 
Chicago, and three vears later he was 
promoted to chief electrician, with head- 
quarters at Clinton, Iowa. In 1916 he was 
advanced to electrical inspector, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and in 1927 he was 
promoted to assistant electrical engineer. 
In January, 1945, he was advanced to elec- 
trical engineer, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


A. R. Harkleroad has been appointed 
assistant to the general freight agent, sales 
and service, of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


L. J. Perry has been appointed assis- 
tant general freight and passenger agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha (part of the North Western sys- 
tem), with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


T. G. Seese, assistant manager of mail, 
baggage and expresss service of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager of mail, baggage and ex- 
press service, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding W. J. Alexander, who has 
retired. 


H. H. Scegraves, assistant general 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed 
general agent, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding N. C. Calvert, who has 
retired after 26 years of service with 
the road. 


The Chicago Great Western has an- 
nounced the following traffic department 
changes: W. W. Rice, traffic agent at 
New York, has been appointed general 
agent at Buffalo, N. Y., a newly created 
position. T. J. Norman, traffic agent at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, with the same headquarters, 
replacing P. E. Johnson, who becomes 
traffic agent at New York, to replace Mr. 
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Rice. G. E. Soderholm, general agent 
at Chicago, has been transferred to Spo- 
kane, Wash., where he succeeds J. S. 
Coward, deceased. H. F. Biallas, gen- 
eral agent at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeds 
Mr. Soderholm as general agent at Chi- 
cago. E. O. Tweet, traffic agent at Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed general agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. 
Biallas. 


T. F. McGurn, commercial agent of 
the Southern, at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general agent, in charge of the 
newly esttablished freight traffic office at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


L. C. Goering has been appointed coal 
trafic manager of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


F. A. Powelson, division passenger 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has retired. W. I. Knox has 
been appointed to succeed him. 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western has an- 
nounced the opening of new traffic offices 
at Chicago, Los Angeles, Cal., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. E. H. Gaiennie has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, at Chicago. He 
was formerly general agent, passenger de- 
partment, of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
at Chicago. J. J. Kerr has been named 
assistant general freight agent, at Chicago. 


C. V. Gallagher, whose retirement as 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
at Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 2, entered railroad service 
as chief rate clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific, at Omaha, 
Neb., and later became chief clerk of the 
traffic department at the same point. In 
1906 he was appointed contracting freight 
agent of the Soo Line, at Chicago; in 
1912 he was named general agent; and in 
1914 he became assistant general freight 
agent. From 1917 to 1921 he served as 
assistant general traffic manager of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
the United States Grain Corporation, and 
the Belgian Relief Commission at Chicago, 
under Herbert Hoover, food administrator, 
and Julius H. Barnes, United States wheat 
director. In 1921 Mr. Gallagher returned 
to the Soo Line as assistant general 
freight agent, at Chicago, and in Septem- 
ber, 1929, he was advanced to assistant 
freight traffic manager, the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


SPECIAL 


Bill Burk, system photographer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been appointed special 
representative, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding Ralph W. Ater, who 
has been transferred to Amarillo, Tex., 
to replace L. J. Cassell, who in turn has 
been transferred to Galveston, Tex., where 
he succeeds John Fitzhugh, who has 
retired. 


The following changes in the personnel 
of the president’s committee of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific have been 
announced: R. D. Claborn, division en- 
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gineer, at Savanna, IIl., becomes chairman, 
effective August 15, replacing C. E. Crip- 
pen, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Twin City terminals, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of August 2. L. G. Cronin, storekeeper, 
at Galewood, IIl., became a member of the 
committee, effective August 1, succeeding 
F. Wood, whose appointment as general 
storekeeper, at Milwaukee, Wis., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 2. 
G. A. Kellow, assistant engineer, at Chi- 
cago, became a member of the committee, 
effective August 1, replacing L. B. Hor- 
ton, whose appointment as general de- 
velopment agent of the road’s agricultural 
and mineral development department, at 
Chicago, was reported in the Ratlway Age 
of July 26. 


H. L. Porterfield, Jr., who has for the 
last several months been acting as director 
of publicity for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
has been named assistant director of public 
relations, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. He will serve on the staff of 
Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., director of pub- 
lic relations, whose headquarters are at 
New York. Before joining the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Mr. Porterfield was in the Army 
Air Forces and prior to the war was an 
architect in business in Texas. Mr. Porter- 
field is 32 years old. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


I. V. Cohen, assistant purchasing agent 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, has been 
appointed purchasing agent, with head- 
quarters as before, at Peoria, IIl. 


T. O. Dent, storekeeper of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, at Wichita, Kan., has been 
appointed district storekeeper, at De Soto, 
Mo., succeeding J. E. Bogan, who has 
retired. W. G. Rathert has been ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OBITUARY 


Allen B. Kast, assistant to general pur- 
chasing agent of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., died 
of a heart attack on June 21. 


Charles F. Propst, who retired in 
1942 as president of the now abandoned 
Chicago, Attica & Southern, with head- 
quarters at Attica, Ind., died at Paris, 
Ill., on July 31. 


Fred Taylor Dickerson, who retired 
in 1938 as secretary and treasurer of the 
Central of New Jersey and subsidiaries at 
New York, died on August 3 at Muhlen- 
berg hospital, Plainfield, N. J., following 
an operation. Born at Ramapo, N. Y., 
on January 28, 1867, Mr. Dickerson en- 
tered railroad service in 1884: as an 
assistant agent and telegraph operator with 
the Jersey Central. He held various posi- 
tions with that road before becoming 
secretary and treasurer in 1920, from 
which position he retired in October, 1938. 
Mr. Dickerson was a former president of 
the New York Railroad Club and at the 
time of his death was a member of its 
executive committee. 
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gf fire ~—sCINCREASED 


REVENUE 


J modern steam locomotive is capable of hauling heavier 
payloads at higher sustained speeds. Terminal-to-terminal time can 
be drastically reduced. Reduced running time means increased 
availability . . . an increase that such progressive railroads as the 


Nickel Plate are capitalizing on in the operation of its freight fleet 





of 55 Lima-built 2-8-4’s at speeds closely approximating passenger 






schedules. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED LIMA, OHIO 





August 9, 1947 
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FROM THE BOILER 





With reduced clearance volume (space 
between intake valves and piston at end of 
stroke) more economical use is made of the 
steam admitted to cylinders. 


B) With larger steam flow areas and faster 
valve openings, steam enters the cylinder 
with smaller pressure drop. This increases 
the amount of steam odmitted for a given 
cut-off — increases the power output for a 
given cut-off, or permits the use of a shorter 
and more economical cut-off for a given 


power output. 


With late release, the expansion period 
is increased substantially. This increases effi- 
ciency by increasing the amount of heat 
transformed into mechanical work. 


© With late release and large exhaust 
‘reas, the back pressure is lower, which 
gain increases the power obtained from a 


given amount of steam. 


E ] With low back pressure, and late com- 
pression, excessive pressures at the end of 
the back stroke are avoided. Economical 
short cut-offs can be used without severe re- 
actions on the running gear. 





STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS ° 
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Clearance volume with piston valve 


Clearance volume with Franklin System 


i of Steam Distribution 


Intake valves close at 20% of stroke 
(20% cut off) 


Poppet valve starts exe 

hausting after piston has 
eee travelled 85% 

Piston valve starts exhaust. * 

ing after piston has trav- 

elled 52% 





Piston-valve exhaust closes after 
75% of back stroke . 





THE FRANKLIN 





Poppet-valve exhaust closes after 80% of back stroke. 


WITH 


SYSTEM 


OF STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


These indicator cards represent a locomotive equipped with 


the Franklin System of Steam Distribution and a locomotive, 


identical in all other respects, equipped with piston valves. 


Both cards are based on high-speed operation at 20% cut-off. 


As can be seen, the engine equipped with poppet valves 


can utilize full boiler capacity because of the larger steam flow 


areas and the faster opening and closing of valves. It develops 


more horsepower per pound of steam. It uses less fuel and water 


to deliver a given horsepower output. 


NEW YORK 


BOOSTER ° 


RADIAL BUFFER ° 
DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS © STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° 


* CHICAGO e MONTREAL 


COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER ° 
FLEXIBLE JOINTS ° 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
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POWER REVERSE GEARS 


CAR CONNECTION 
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Faster 
Evaporation 


67,932 
400,895 


404,996 
88,520 


44.3 
15.9 


Located right in the path of the hot gases, Security 


322,541 
1,939,003 


é 


1,162,57 


Circulators are very effective elements for speeding 


185,242 


evaporation. There is a continuous circulation of water 


858 
4,739 


from the side water-legs, through the circulators, over 
the top of the crown sheet. 
or At the same time the Security Circulators provide the 


oo most satisfactory type of support for a 100% brick arch. 




























































































Typical Installation 





722,035 1,377 
4,193,805 7101 
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. 10-YEAR RECORD OF 

General Motors Diesel Switchers on the Boston and Maine 

C 

3 Locomotive Month HP : ioe Total Hours Average Hours Per Cent 

Number Delivered 4 Worked Worked Per Mo. Availability 

° 1103 8-36 600 SE REE ETT 75,268 606 89.4 

3 1104 8-36 id Boston, Mass. .... . ete oe hee ae 76,310 614 89.2 

- 1105 8-36 ys BGsten, eNOS. 5 ke te ew eS Owe ee 74,222 598 87.9 
1106 7-38 4 Fitchburg, Mass. . . . 2. 2 2 ee ee ee 64,683 637 91.9 

1107 7-38 xs Fitchburg, Mass. . . 2. 2. 2 ee es ee ees 63,977 630 92.1 

7 1108 7-38 ws Boston, Mass. ...... Pole ee Papert ay 64,631 637 91.2 
1109 11-39 4g Boston, Mass. .......- Giese catch putt ace 52,278 613 89.9 
1110 11-39 Boston, Mass. .......22-s a ee Marke 52,688 618 90.3 

~ 1111 11-39 ss Boston, Mass. ......-++e-. eres 51,305 605 89.9 

: 1112 11-41 " Mechanicville, N.Y. ...... st eon 36,675 601 93.7 

‘ 1113 11-41 * Mechanicville,N.Y. ......2.2-+-e-e-. 38,437 633 95.5 

: 1114 10-46 sd IR. 5 ko a een ate as 1,131 514 98.5 
1115 10-46 sid PRU OSG 5 Go oor a oon oe eke ens 1,305 621 95.7 
1116 10-4é - BOSlON; PASS. «5k et et we el ee 1,153 607 94.6 
1117 10-46 hy BostOnmGSs. 6 6 cc ee we ee See 1,217 641 93.4 
1200 11-41 1000 Mechanicville,N.Y. ..-... 22+ 36,771 601 89.8 

; 1201 11-41 ” Mechanicville,N.Y. ......-2 ees 38,054 621 90.9 

: 1202 7-42 - Boston, Mass. ... . S ualot he enter ems 32,414 604 93.4 
1203 7-42 kia Mechanicville,N.Y. . .... 2.22 ees 33,963 632 93.7 
1204 7-42 bi Mechanicville,N.Y. ©... . 2-2 ee es 33,281 622 93.7 
1205 9-46 hs Mechanicville,N. Y. . .. 2... 2 ee ees 1,998 571 99.1 
1206 9-46 - DOSNT NOR nk 6s. hi ew Se we 2,045 601 92.8 
1207 9-46 ba Boston, Mass. . 2.2. - 2» ee ee ee es 2,137 629 93.1 

835,943 616 (Av.) 91.0 (Av.) 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS © LA GRANGE, ILL: 
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180,501 
424,339 


265,986 


1,971,235 


352,788 


1,081,306 


695,455 
3,674,97 


13,782 


1,513 
9,070,483 


816,337 
5,191,201 


49,994 
294,717 


9945 
661 


276 
»817 


7 
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294,920 
1,337,344 


2,209,237 
12,745,459 


57,867 
244,654 
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(Continued from page 70) 

serve the rules are due to reloading, by 
consignees, of cars they have made) 
empty and billing of such loads to points 
not in the direction of the owning roads.” 

Among other things, the commission 
stated that (1) the present practice of 
largely disregarding the car service 
rules frequently results in the accumula- 
tion of box cars on individual roads and 
in districts which receive more freight 
tonnage than they originate, particular- 
ly on lines and in states east of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y.; (2) as 
of March 1, box cars were scattered to 
such an extent that Class 1 roads had on 
their rails but 16.4 per cent of their own 
cars, but that an A.A.R. or commission 
order requiring immediate return of 
the cars, loaded-or empty, to their home 
roads might result in the reduction of 
the aggregate volume of traffic handled; 
(3) the need for cars in the middle west 
has been so urgent in recent months to 
move corn having moisture content, 
and to transport wheat, that open-top 
cars have been used extensively; (4) 
many of the delays reported by shippers 
and others suggest a shortage of motive 
power, and, in some instances, a lack 
of personnel; and (5) the records of 
cars on line of eastern roads lend strong 
support to the charges emphasized by 
western shippers that some of the eastern 
carriers are alleviating car shortages 
on their lines by the use of box cars own- 
ed by other railroads. 

After a review of the contentions of 
various agencies and shippers groups, 
including the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Department of Agriculture 
and the National Industrial Traffic 
League—none of which advocated the 
formulation and promulgation of serv- 
ice rules by the commission—the com- 
mission observed that the A.A.R. and 
the Class I roads declare that the dis- 
tribution and utilization of the car supply 
lie at the heart of railroad operation. 

“They perceive in the evidence of 
record no factual support for abolition 
of the present system of private manage- 
ment, and substitution of government 
control, over the handling and distribu- 
tion of freight cars, and no evidence that 
more efficient use of the existing car 
supply would be accomplished through 
the promulgation of car service rules 
by us,” the commission said. “They con- 
tend that the conditions complained of, 
if susceptible to relief at all by this com- 
mission, can be remedied by car service 
orders. They think that the promulga- 
tion by us of car service rules would 
result in the establishment of a budding 
bureaucracy, at variance with American 
traditions, and incompatible with the 
principle of private operation of the 

















railroads.” 


Railway Age—Vol. 123, No. 6 
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Saves LABOR 
MATERIAL. 















































times broken rings, 

























Split rings are easily 
threaded through the holes 
in the shaft and slip readily 
into place in piston 
grooves. A hole is pro- 


section of 


the shaft, so that each ring 
can be applied directly to 
its groove. Saves TIME - 


Saves 
















The old way—working the ring 
from the end over intervening 
pistons, or springing the ring 
over shaft adjacent to piston— 
resulted in excessive permanent 
distortion, loose-fitting, and some- 


BETTER FITTING RINGS, BETTER OPERATION 
with BE&SSCA~E-FECE VALVE PISTON* 


This new one-piece all-steel main valve piston for a cross-compound pump 
is just one example of Brake Equipment & Supply Company's policy of 
providing better brake parts through constant research, engineering, and 
improved manufacturing methods. Write for complete details. *Patent 2,281,381 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Brake Equipment & Supply Division 
7601 W. 66th Place, Chicago 38, Il. 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


For 45 years the Railroad De- 
partment — International Corre- 
spondence Schools — has been 
training ambitious railroad men 
the technique of their work. 
Nearly 300 railroads have agree- 
ments with the International 
Correspondence Schools to in- 
struct their employees who are 
interested in technical training at 
reduced rates. 


Courses In: 
Railroad Apprentice Training 
Air Brakes 


Locomotive Engineers 

Car ‘and Locomotive Shep 
Werk 

Trafic Management 

el te Clerk 
Maintenance of Way 

— rtation Salenmanchip 


— Work 

Telephony and Telegraphy 
We Specialize in Railroad Ap- 
prentice Technical Training 
Courses Covering the Work Done 
by Each Craft. 


Sree Beoklet on Request 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOLS 
Railread Department 
Gex 8816 SCRANTON, PA. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
LOCOMOTIVES 


FOR SALE 


2—44-Ton, 360 H.P. G. E. 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
Standard Gauge, New 1940, 
ICC Condition, 4 Motor 
Drive Caterpillar Engines 
T/E 27280 Ibs. 


1—45-Ton, 300 H.P. Vulcan 


Diesel - Electric, Standard 
Gauge, New 1941, 4 Motor 


Drive. * 


1—20-Ton, 0-4-0, Vulcan Gas- 


oline, Standard Gauge. 


Available for Immediate Delivery 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Ine. 


42 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE., 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 























IF IN 
NEED OF 
A MAN, 

OR LOOKING 
FOR A 
POSITION 
PUT YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENT 
IN THIS 


SECTION 


FREIGHT CARS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
reo, Steel, 70-Ton, 46- 


St eaeela, All-Steel, 50-Ton, 


25—Gondola, Composite, 50-Ton, 
Steel Underframe. 

4—Gondola, Composite, 50-Ton, 
48-Ft. Located in Texas. 

iemeree, Twin, All-Steel, 50- 


8—Box, 40 and ~ rand 40-Ft. 
Single “3 

18—Caboose, 8 - Wheeled, Steel 
Sills. 

42—Flat, 40 and 50-Ton, 38 to 
48-Ft. 


— 20-Yard, Automatic 


4—Dump, 30 - Yard, Koppel, 
Automatic Air, Lift Doors, 
Standard Gauge. 
75—40-Ton, 40-Ft. Refrigerator 
Cars. 
OTHER CARS TOO! 
Send us your Inquiries. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, tne. 


42 years’ experien 
13486 S. BRAINARD “AVE, 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“‘ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Railway Terminals and Yards 
Bridges Shops & Structures 
Tunnels Diesel Facilities 


Grade Separations 
Transportation Problems 
Industrial Plants 


Plans and Supervision 
of Construction 





20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 | 








a gondola and hopper 








ADVERTISERS 
INDEX 
ON LAST 
WHITE PAGE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., 








FOR SALE 


1—All we combination pas- 

= gage and mail 
E.... tely rebuilt. 

2-35. ton Dovcnbert standard 

- gasoline locomotives. 


1—73 ton Porter 6-wheel saddle 
tank locomotive. Oil burn- 
ing. New 1943. 


1-65 1 ton Whitcomb, type 
0-4-4-0, diesel electric’ loco- 
motive. New 1944. 


INC. 120 Liberty Soon. 
New York 6, N. 
Telephone—Barclay 1-1770-1 








TAKE ADVANTAGE 


OF SPACE 


IN THE 


GET TOGETHER 


DEPARTMENT 




















Ves 0810 LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **SziC" 
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Buying Bonds 
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